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| 
their smock-frocks with their pocketed hands, 
and yawning heavily—when we pity the 
WE can scarcely choose a better time than | people sitting at the windows over the way, 
this for our projected discourse upon the|and think how small and dark their houses 
wind and rain. First, because, at about this | look, forgetting that they, probably, pity us 
season of the year, people are usually | too, and think no better of the Griffin, where 
mounting into hopeful spirits after a tolerable | we have put up—is not promotive of cheer- 

| experience of both; and secondly, because | fulness. We know that the same Sunday 
| the wind has got into some little notoriety of |in a town or city, when pattens go clinking 
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late, for not having blown down Mr. Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park—which, it 
| appears, it was bound to do, and ought by all 
means to have done. We have our mis- 


| givings that it is equally bound, by the cal- | 


culations which convict it of this neglect of 
duty, to blow away «ny man of ordinary 
stature who ventures out of doors when the 
weather is not calm. But, we have too much 
respect, even for the failings of the wind, to do 
more than hint at these its little weaknesses, 

Indeed, our readers are already so occupied 
with the wonders and beauties of the great 
Exhibition, and already read so much about 
them, that we purposely avoid the subject for 
the present. Therefore, if our discourse con- 
cerned only the grievous default and bank- 
ruptey of the wind in that connexion, it 
would end here, and ‘ake its place in literature 


by the side of Sancho Panza’s untold story, | 
| out constantly measuring the rain-fall like the 


and the condensed Encyclopeedia of informa- 
tion which Mr. Dangle ought to have perused 
in the nod of Lord Burleigh. We have another 
range before us, however, and proceed. 

The clown in “ Twelfth Night ” might have 
been a good geologist when he sang— 


“A great while ago the world began, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain !” 


for the wind and the rain have written illus- 





by upon the paving-stones—when dripping 
umbrellas make a dismal dance all down the 


| street—when the shining policeman stops at 


the corner to throw the wet off himself, like 
a water-dog—when all the boys in view go 
slinking past, depressed, and no boy has the 
heart to fly over a post—when people wait 
under the archway, peeping ruefully out at 
— and draggled stragglers fagging 
along under umbrellas: or at other str glers 
who, having no umbrellas, are completely 
varnished from head to foot with rain— 
when the chimney-smoke and the little 
church weathercock fly round and round, be- 
wildered to find that the wind is everywhere— 
when the flat little church bell seems vexed 
that the people won't come in, and tinkles 
discontentedly, while the very beadle at the 
door is quenched and querulous—does not 
inspire a lively train of thought. Still, with- 


enthusiasts who write to the newspapers 
about it, or without asserting, like the oldest 
inhabitant, (who has never been right in his 
life since his promotion to that elevation), 
that it never rained before as it rains now, 
we may find matter for a few minutes’ talk, 


| even in such weather. 


It is raining now. Let us try. 
The wind to-day is blowing from the north- 


trated books for this generation, from which | west, and it flings the rain against our window- 
it may learn how showers fell, tides ebbed and es. That boy, Tom, will be very wet, for 
flowed, and great animals, long extinct, walked | he is out in it without an umbrella, Here 
up the craggy sides of cliffs, in remote ages. | he comes, glowing like a forge to which the 
The more we know of Nature, in any of her | gale has only served as bellows! He enjoys 
aspects, the more profound is the interest she | his dripping state, and tells, with enthusiasm, 
| offers to us; and even in this atom of knowledge | how 
alone, we might surely get something to think 
about, out of a wet day. We do not defend a 
wet day. We know that a wet Sunday in a 
country inn, when the rain falls perseveringly, 
between the window and the opposite hay- 
stack—when rustics lounge under penthouse} But we pack him off to change hfs clothes ; 
roofs, or in barn or stable door-ways, festooning | and stop his quotation summarily. 


“the wind began again with a burst 
Of rain in my face, and a glad rebound 
From the heart beneath, as if, God speeding me, 
1 entered his church-door, Nature leading me.” 
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We saw, the other day, how winds were 
caused, like currents of the sea, by inequalities 
of temperature. The heated air expands near 
the equator, rises and runs over towards 
either pole in two grand upper currents, 
under which there flow from north and south 
two deluges of colder air, to occupy the space 
vacated. These currents do‘ not flow from 
due north and due south, because, as the 
earth rolls every day once round itself from 
west to east, air that has acquired slow move- 
ment at the poles, finds the globe travellin 
too fast for it at the equator, and is obliged, 
therefore, to drop more and more behind. 

The current from the north becomes a 
north-east wind ; that from the south is not 
due south, but south-east. These winds are 
constant, where there is no loeal interference, 
within about twenty-eight degrees on each 
side of the equator, being, in fact, the north- 
east and south-east trade-winds. Why do 
they not blow all the way from pole to tropic ? 

There, you have the upper current to con- 
sider ; the hot air that ascended at the equator 
has been gradually cooling, and becoming 
therefore denser—heavier—as it ran over the 
cold current below. The cold air from the 

le, too, had been getting warmer, therefore 
ighter, on its travel; so that in temperate 
climates, to which we belong, it becomes a 
disputable point between the two currents 
which shall have the upper, which the lower 
seat. In these regions, therefore, there is no 
uniform wind; but as the currents from the 
equator generally succeed in maintaining that 
it is now their turn to go below, winds from 
the south prevail outside the trade-winds 
north of the equator, which are, of course, 
represented by north winds on. the other 
hemisphere. South-west and north-west these 
winds are, because they are fast currents, 
which started from the earth where it was 


rapidly revolving, and vote polar regions slow. 
Winds from the south-west then prevail in 


Europe ; and the south-wester now blowing 
whistles with immoderate exultation at a 
victory over some polar current with which 
it has for the last few days been exchanging 
blows. 

Well, you say, there must be a pretty 
clashing of cymbals when the great trade- 
winds from the north and south run against 
one another; and they must do that some- 
where near the equator, Yes, the scene of 
their collision occupies a broad band about 
six degrees north of the equator, more or less. 
The trade-winds of the southern hemisphere 
encroach over the line at all seasons, owing to 
peculiarities of land and water ; but the limits 
of the trade-winds are not marked out by a 
fixed straight line. They vary, in extent, with 
the season, and their outline varies with the 
nature of the earth or water over which they 
blow. But, the scene of collision, as we said, 
forms a broad zone always north of the 
equator, which is called the zone of the 
variable winds and calms. Here it is that 
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a great ascending current strikes off the an- 
tagonists on either hand ; and then if we are 
in the current, we perceive no wind; and if 
we hold a lighted candle in the air, its flame 
ascends unwavering ; but a few feet from the 
ground we can feel nothing of the upward | 
rush which we denominate a calm. With 
this current rises a vast mass of vapour, and | 
the sun’s decline, or a touch from the trade- 
wind, or the coldness of the upper air, con- 
denses this; and down come sheets of rain, | 
attended with electrical explosions. How the 
trade-winds, when they come together, twist 
and twirl, and generally how two winds cause 
an eddy, and a veering of the weathercock | 
when ‘they come down upon each other, any 
man may understand who ever sat by a brook- 
side. Currents of water coming upon each | 
other, round the stones, from different direc- | 
tions, act upon each other just as the air- 
currents act: carving miniature gales and | 
model whirlwinds from a kindred element. 
Within this zone of variable winds and | 
calms, vapour ascends perpetually, and rain 
falls almost every day ; the rainy season being | 
distinguished only by a more determined | 
drench, just as a doctor, paid by items, pours 
forth more bottles in the season of an | 
epidemic, though he at all times is unmerci- | 
fully liberal. That vapour rises from water and | 
from every moist body under the influence of | 
heat, anybody knows. The greater the heat, | 
the more the vapour; but even in winter, | 


| from the surface of an ice-field, vapour rises. 


The greater the heat, the greater the ex- | 
pansion of the vapour. It is the nature of | 
material things to expand under heat, and to | 
contract under cold; so water does, except in | 
the act of freezing, when for a beneficent pur- | 
~ it is constituted an exception to the rule. | 
apour rises freely from lakes, rivers, and 
moist land ; but most abundantly, of course, it 
rises from the sea, and nowhere more abu 
dantly than where the sun is hottest. Soit | 
ris¢s in the zone of variable winds and calms, | 
abundant, very much expanded, therefore 
imperceptible. There comes a breath of colder 
air on the ascending current ; its temperature 
falls ; it had contained as much vapour asit | 
would hold in its warm state ; when cooled it 
will not hold so much ; the excess, therefore, 
must part company, and be condensed again; | 
clouds rapidly form, and as the condensation 
goes on in this region with immense rapidity, 
own comes the discarded vapour in the | 
original state of water, out of which it had | 
been raised; down it comes, a hogshead in 
each drop. Sudden precipitation, and the 
violent rubbing against each other, of two ait- 
currents unequally warmed, developes elec- 
tricity ; and then in this zone you can hear 
such thunder, and behold such lightning, a8 
we quiet folks at home are never plagued 
with. We may stop here to remark that m | 
all climates this is the whole theory of rait. | 
Our present weather is sufficient illustration. | 
There was a noisy wind from the south-west 
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this May morning—a wind from the warm 
regions which has come over the sea loaded 
with vapour. Though violent, it felt warm 
to the face; but in the sky were scattered 
clouds, and the wind veered frequently to- 
wards the north, with sudden showers, one of 
which pelted upon Tom. It was a contest 
between the south-west current, and a current 
| from the north, which now and then forced a 
| way down, and, where it did so, cooled the 
atmosphere, and obliged it to with some 
| of its vapour, either in the form of clouds or 
| rain. The winds are quiet now, and if you 
|| look out, you will see that the fight is over, 
| and the south-west beaten after all its crow- 
ing; north wins. You see by the smoke that 
|| there is a north wind, which, being a cold 
| polar current, cannot hold, in an expanded 
| state, one half of the vapour brought into our 
atmosphere by the south-west, The north 
wind, therefore, marks its victory by a general 
| precipitation; the whole sky is uniformly 
clouded, and a steady rain falls, and will fall, 
until the balance is restored. When the 
north wind has turned out of the sky all the 
vapour that it cannot manage, we shall have 
fine weather, until a warm wind interferes. 
|| The warm wind, then, must bleed some drops 
before it gains possession, but, having con- 
| quered, will possess a sky containing less than 
its due quantity of vapour; therefore pre- 
cipitation will not be continued. The south- 
west wind, however, soon brings moisture 
| with it; and then, if the noon be fine, clouds 
form at evening, when the temperature falls, 
and it may rain at night. Everything contains 
| itsregulated quantity of latent heat—a body in 
| the form of air more than a liquid, and a liquid 
more than a solid. Latent heat is sensible heat 
|| mysteriously transformed,used in the processes 
of nature, swallowed up, become insensible. 
Water contains more of this, then, in the state 
of a thin vapour than in the condensed form. 
When, therefore, clouds form, heat that was 
| used up and made latent is restored and ren- 
| dered sensible ; that is one reason why cloudy 
weather is warm. After a shower, the whole 
| earth is moist, and evaporation takes place on 
| the entire surface. Water, to become vapour, 
seizes, appropriates, and thrusts into the 
latent form some of the sensible heat lying in 
its neighbourhood, and, therefore, a coolness 
or a chill succeeds the rain. But there is 
chill, also, during the rain-fall, when the con- 
densation is at its greatest; how is that? 
Doubtless you know that air and water con- 
duct heat but badly. You could not heat a 
tub of water from the top, and the sea retains 
through all seasons a remarkable impertur- 
bability as to its temperature. So you, or the 
sun, cannot heat any amount of airefrom the 
top; but the sun’s rays that reach the earth 
warm that, and it retains the warmth, and 
radiates it back again ; and so it is the heat 
of the sun sent from our own earth which fills 

the air about us. If we walked on such high 
mai raise our mouths and noses far 
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above the sod, we should be very glad to have 
our stilts cut shorter; for the radiant heat 
lessens as we rise from the earth’s surface, in 
proportion no less rapidly than light lessens 
as we quit a candle; and at any distance from 
the earth the atmosphere is very cold, So 
rain descending from the cold heights brings 
a chill with it. So clouds that cover over the 
earth and prevent its heat from radiating into 
space, but rather reflect it back again, act as 
a blanket does over a man’s wanes body when 
he is in bed, and so we have a second reason 
why it is warm—close—in cloudy weather. 

Since water retains in a remarkable d 
an even ey and land heats and cools 
in correspondence with all changes of the s 
it follows that where land and water are “_ 
mingled, veg wenn: of temperature will be 
various and frequent; every inequality being 
the cause of a wind, and the water supplying 
copious material for clouds and rain. ‘There- 
fore our island is so often clouded. Every 
one who walks by the sea-side, knows the sea- 
breeze produced by difference of temperature 
between the land and water. The water 
being uniform in heat, is colder than the earth 
during a summer's day, and the air, cooled 
upon its surface, blows in from the sea to fill 
the space left by the lighter current. But at 
night the earth has cooled down, till at length 
sea is the warmer of the two, and the cold 
eurrent furnished by the earth blows to the 
sea. The moist wind from the ocean, flowing 
over continent, precipitates its moisture near 
the coasts, especially om steep and rugged 
hills; so that, far inland, clouded skies are 
rare. The earth in summer, therefore, lies day 
after day unsheltered from the sun, and stores 
up heat continually ;—you know the heat of 
continental summers. In the comparatively 
cloudless winter nothing impedes radiation— 
out into space the heat all streams. You 
know the severe cold of a winter on the Con- 
tinent. At Astrakhan the summer heat is 
that of Bordeaux, and fine grapes grow ; but 
the winter cold is below zero. 

Rain being elicited by heat from water, will, 
of course, abound most where the sun is 
hottest. The average yearly fall of rain be- 
tween the tropics is ninety-five inches, but in 
the temperate zone only thirty-five. The 
greatest rain-fall, however, is precipitated in 
the shortest time—tropical clouds like to get 
it over, and have done with it. Ninety-five 
inches fall in eighty days on the equator, 
while at St. Petersburgh the yearly rain-fall 
is but seventeen inches, spread over one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine days. Again, a tropical 
wet day is not continuously wet. The morning 
is clear ; clouds form about ten o’clock, the 
rain begins at twelve, and pours till about 
half-past four ; by sunset the clouds are gone, 
and the night is invariably fine. That isa 
tropical day during the rainy season. 

What does the “rainy season” mean? Ata 
point twenty-three and a half degrees north 
of the equator, at the tropic of » the 











vertical sun appears to stop when it is mid- 
summer with us. As it moves southward, our 
summer wanes; it crosses the equator, and 
appears to travel on until it has reached 
twenty-three and a half degrees on the other 
side of the line—the tropic of Capricorn ; * 
then six months have passed, it is midwinter 
with us and midsummer with people in the 
southern hemisphere. The sun turns back— 
(and the word tropic means the place of 
turning)—retraces its course over the equator, 
and at the expiration of a twelvemonth is at 
our tropic again, bringing us summer. Now, 
the rainy season is produced between the 
tropics, by the powerful action of the sun, 
wherever it is nearly vertical, in sucking up 
vast quantities of vapour, which become con- 
densed in the upper colder regions of the 
atmosphere, and dash to earth again as 
rain. The rainy season, therefore, follows the 
sun. When the sun is at or near the tropic 
of Cancer, both before and after turning, all 
places near that tropic have their rainy season : 
when the sun makes a larger angle with their 
zenith, it has taken the rainy season with it 
to another place. It is here obvious, that a 
country between the tropics, and far from 
each, is passed over by the sun, in its apparent 
course, at two periods in the same year, with 
a decided interval between them. It must 
have, therefore, and does have, two rainy and 
two dry seasons. The parts of Africa and 
Asia bordering the northern half of the Indian 
Ocean are an exception to this rule; and, 
though in the region of the trade-winds, they 
are independent of the trade-winds also. A 
great expanse of water is there placed be- 
tween two continents, one of which, Asia, 
stretching to the north-east, is heated during 
our own summer, and the other, Africa, lies 
south-west of the water, and is heated when the 
sun is at the other tropic, and when our regions 
arecold. The cool current flows over the water 
into the space left by expanded air in Asia, 
when that continent is warmed, from April 
to October, making the south-west monsoon. 
After October, southern Africa begins her turn 
of summer, and the monsoon changes with a 
little conflict in the way of storm and cloud, 
and the air flows during the other six months 
to the other continent, creating the north- 
east monsoon. The end of March and the 
beginning of April, the end of September 


* The inclination of the earth’s axis, to which we have 
before alluded, is twenty-three and a half degrees. The 
apparent movement of the sun over the tropics, our long 
days of summer and long nights of winter, and the whole 
theory of polar nights and days, can be explained practically 
with the greatest ease. In the evening let there be only 
one lamp or candle, which you call the sun. Spit an orange 
on a knitting needle; put some pins on it for men; hold the 
needle, your earth’s axis, not upright, but let it slant a little; 
hold your earth, the orange, so that its equator is on the 
same level with your sun. Keep the axis inclined and 
fixed always in the same position relative to the walls of 
the room, while you imitate the earth's yearly course, by a 
revolution of your orange (always in the same level) round 
the lamp. Make mimic days and nights, in the mean time, 
by rolling your earth round upon its axis. Remember that 
the sun is to men as the lamp might be to your pins, and 
the rude experiment will be a little volume of astronomy. 
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and the beginning of October, are the stormy 
periods of monsoon changing. Water currents 
are determined by these constant winds, and 
each monsoon brings a rainy season to the 
coast on which it blows. The monsoon region 
extends beyond the coasts of Borneo and 
Celebes, and on the coasts of China, north- 
ward to Japan. 

Monsoon is a name drawn from an Arabic 
word, implying season. Prevalent winds on 
a smaller scale are determined in many other 

ortions of the globe by local peculiarities of 
and and sea. Thus the great desert, the 
Sahara, heated intensely by our summer sun, 
pours upa current of ascending air, and sucks 
cool air out of the Mediterranean ; on that 
sea, therefore, in the summer, a north wind 
prevails, and for the same reason it is easier 
to sail up than down the Nile. 

Let us apply now some of the principles 
we have discussed. The trade-winds blowing 
equably, do not deposit much of their vapour 
while still flowing over the Atlantic. Out at 
sea it seldom rains within the trade-winds; 
but when they strike the east coast of | 
America rain falls ; and the rain-fall on that 
coast, within the limits of the trade-winds, 
is notoriously excessive, The chain of the 
West India Islands stands ready to take (in 
the due season) a full dose; the rain-fall 
at St. Domingo is one hundred and fifty 
inches. But the winds having traversed the 
breadth of the continent, deposit their last 
clouds on the western flanks of the Andes, 
and there are portions, accordingly, of the 
western coast on which no season will expend 
a drop of rain. Thus in Peru it rains once, 
perhaps, in a man’s lifetime ; and an old man 
may tell how once, when he was quite a boy, 
it thundered. Of the cold Antarctic current 
slipping by the Peruvian shores, and yielding 
the thick vapour called the Garua, which 
serves instead of rain, we have already talked. 
Upon the table-land of Mexico, in parts of 
Guatemala and California, for the same 
reason, rain is very rare. But the grandest 
rainless districts are those occupied by the 
great desert of Africa, extending westward 
over portions of Arabia and Persia, to a desert 
province of the Beloochees ; districts presently 
continued in the heart of Asia over the great 
desert of Gobi, the table-land of Tibet and 
part of Mongolia, In all these, are five or six 
millions of square miles of land that never 
taste a-shower. Elsewhere the whole bulk 
of water that falls annually in the shape of 
rain, is calculated at seven hundred and sixty 
millions of millions of tuns. 

In ens temperature, in wafting clouds 
over the land, and causing them to break 
and fall in fertilising showers, in creating and 
fostering the art of navigation, by which 
man is civilised, the winds perform good 
service. Their pure current washes out the 
stagnant exhalations from our homes, our 
fields, our persons ; breaks the ripe seed from 
the tree, and sows it at a distance from its 




















|| their seasons, 
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parent plant, where it may grow in the free 
air, not overshadowed, ithout winds, 
winter would be one monotony of frost, and 
summer one monotony of sun. The crisp 
snow, and the woolly clouds, the delightful 
rustle of the summer forest, and the waving of 
the autumn corn, the glory of the sunset, and 
the wonder of the rainbow,—the world would 
have wanted these had not the winds been 
taught to do their Master’s bidding. After 
all, wind and rain prove more than the 
necessity of carrying umbrellas. And, after 
all, Tom was not stupid, when he rejoiced in 
telling how— 


. « . “the wind began again with a burst 
Of rain in my face, and a glad rebound 
From the heart beneath, as if, God speeding me, 
I entered his church-door, Nature leading me.” 


Of course, it is understood that violent 
friction of the lower surface of a wind upon 
the upper surface of the sea, will raise the 
waves. The sea, ina gale, is a condition which 
all people understand. There are, however, 
certain winds, obeying their own laws, which 
produce storms at sea of a peculiar nature. 
‘These are typhoons and hurricanes, 

The hurricane is a remarkable storm wind, 
peculiar to certain portions of the world. It 
rarely takes its rise beyond the tropics, and it 
is the only storm to dread within the region 
of the trade-winds. In the temperate zone, 
hurricanes do now and then occur, which 
crossing the Atlantic from America, strike 
our own coasts. We had one in 1836, and 
| we had one last year. But, on our side of 
| the equator, the home of the hurricane is 
about the region of the West Indies; in the 
southern hemisphere, they favour Rodriguez 
and the Mauritius. Furthermore, they have 
The West Indian occur from 
August to October. The Rodriguez,in the hot 
months of the other hemisphere. Further- 
inore, it is the nature of a hurricane to travel 
round and round, as well as forward, very 
| much as a corkscrew travels through a cork, 
| only the circles are all flat, and described by a 
rotatory wind upon the surface of the water. 
The rotatory wind blows the sea with it 
in a rotatory current ; within the circle of the 
hurricane the air is calm, and its diminished 
pressure lifts the water up in a great storm 
wave, which, advancing with the hurricane, 
surrounded by its current, plays the deluge, if 
it strike upon a shere; but, otherwise, rolls 
or. and on, while the wind dances round and 
round it; thus, twisting circles while it 
marches on its main path—that main path 
beingitself a grander curve. Hurricanes always 
travel away from the equator. North of the 
equator, the great storm, revolving as it 
comes, rolls from the east towards the west : 
inclining from the equator, that is, northward. 
It always comes in that way; always de- 
scribes in its main course the curve of an 
ellipse, which generally crosses the West 
India Islands, and presently, pursuing the 
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ellipse, marches to the north-east from the 
coast of Florida, treading the waves of the 
Atlantic. In the southern hemisphere, hurri- 
canes come from the north-east, and pursue 
a course away from the equator precisely 
similar. No hurricane ever commenced its 
main course from the west ; but, it is obvious 
that a ship, revolving in its circles, will find 
the wind in every quarter in turn ; and that a 
hurricane’s main course is from the west in 
the last portion of its travels. Take an egg, 
and place it on an atlas map, so that its sm 
end shall be near the coast of Florida, and its 
lower edge rest on the Leeward Islands ; take 
a pencil, and, beginning eastward of these 
islands, trace the outline of your egg towards 
the west, turning its corner, and still tracing 
on towards the north-east, as if travelling 
to Europe: leave off now, and you have 
sketched the ordinary path of a West Indian 
hurricane. 

Thunder and lightning frequently attend a 
hurricane, and, more especially in the southern 
hemisphere, dense sheets of rain. Clearly, it 
is most important that a ship’s captain, over- 
taken by a hurricane, should know the nature 
and exact course of the storm. A horn-book 
is now published, by the use of which he 
readily obtains this knowledge, which enables 
him to put his ship so as she can ride safel 
until the hurricane is gone. Without suc 
knowledge, puzzled by the changing wind, he 
perhaps drives before it, and is whirled round, 
circle after circle, dragged through the very 
road of danger ; or, he escapes into the middle 
of a circle, has a little breathing time, and 
presently the crash returns; or, he gets out 
of the main course, and, through ignorance, 
encounters it again. Shipwrecks innumerable 
have been caused in this way. In the present 
day, though we have not yet established a 
full theory concerning hurricanes, the sailor 
has been taught to step out of their path; 
and that is something practical, for which a 
naval country owes its thanks (perhaps some- 
thing more) to Colonel Reid and Mr. Pid- 


ee 
he typhoon, a relation of the hurricane’s, 


is of Chinese extraction. It is met with, only 
in the China seas, not so far south as the Island 
of Mindanao, nor so far north as Corea, except 
upon the eastern borders of Japan. A typhoon 
walks abroad not oftener than about once 
every three or four years; and that is quite 
often enough. You may believe anything of a 
typhoon. Robert Fortune says, that when he 
was at sea in a typhoon, a fish weighing thirty 
or forty pounds was blown out of the water, 
and fell through the skylight into the cabin. 
That might be believed of a typhoon from a 
less trustworthy informant, 

Of local storms and currents caused, in-land 
or out at sea, by inequalities of temperature, 
as, for example, by the warm current of the 
gulf-stream, we need not particularly speak. 
The storms and the rain-torrents of Cape 
Horn, where one hundred and fifty-three 
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inches of rain have been measured in forty- 
one days, and where the whole year is a rainy 
season, we can only mention. To the simoom 
we give a nod of recognition ; verily, that is a 
penetrating wind, which clogs with sand the 
works of a double-cased gold watch in the 
waistcoat pocket of a traveller. We wave 
our hands likewise to the Italian siroeco, and 
the Egyptian khamsin, and the dry harmattan ; 
and so our dry talk ends. 

It is raining still. Raining on the just and 
on the unjust, on the trees, the corn, and the 
flowers, on the green fields and the river, on 
the lighthouse-bluff and out at sea. It is 
raining on the graves of some whom we have 
loved. When it rains upona mellow summer- 
evening, it is beneficently natural to most of 
us to think of that, and to give those verdant 
places their quiet share in the hope and 
freshness of the morrow. 
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We were obliged to bear up in a heavy 
gale from the westward, for Plymouth, after 
being clear of the Land’s End; and after 
having all our defects made good, we sailed 
from Plymouth, the 29th day of September, 
1802, with a fine breeze from the north-east, 
and we had a very fine 


assage till the 5th of 
November, when we fell in with two French 
merchant ships, who did not know that the 
war had broke out again between England 
and France, and so they became easy prizes 
to us; and I had the good luck to be sent on 
board of one of them, called the “La Favo- 
rite;” she was from the Isle of France, 
and was bound to Bordeaux, in France. 
And after the exchange of the crew, and 
our captain sending water and provisions on 
board, we parted company from the Fleet for 
Old England ; and you may depend I was glad 
enough. But the ship that I was in was a 
very dull-sailing vessel, and she was very 
leaky, so we made very slow progress across 
the Trade Winds ; but by the beginning of 
December we fell in with a westerly wind, 
which was a fair wind for England ; and you 
may depend we made the best use we could 
of it; for we were only complete with six 
weeks’ provisions when we left our ship, and 
we had now left her a month, and still were 
a long distance from England. 

Now the other prize, our partner, sailed 
a good deal better than us; and ed com- 
pany with us the second night after. We had 
a fair wind, and we never saw any more of 
her; which wasa very rascally trick of them ; 
for they knowing we were very leaky, they 
ought to have ry ap by us. But we having 
a fair wind and fine weather, we kept on our 
course till we got into soundings, on the 15th 
day of Besgnaber ; and the next day, in the 
morning, it being very hazy and very little 
wind, we saw a lugger close to us, which 
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proved to be a French privateer. Now if our 
rtner had been along with us, we might 
ave hada fight for it; but being by our- 
selves, and only mounting four guns, and 
being short of provisions, for we had been six 
upon four for several days, and being con- 
tinually at the pumps, we were very little fit to 
fight a vessel mounting sixteen guns, and one 
hundred and twenty men ; so we were boarded, 
and taken by the privateer; and we found 
that our other prize had been taken two days 
before, by the same lugger. For, getting in- | 
formation from some of the Frenchmen that 
there was another ship coming, she laid to | 
for us in our track, and we were taken, and I 
was sent on board of the French lugger. And 
now I had a sure prospect before me to be 
made a prisoner of war at the very commence- | 
ment of it; but, thanks be to God, I did not | 
stay very long with them; for the French- | 
men on board of the lugger used us very well, | 
and I had not been many days on board of 
the lugger, when I fell in with a young man | 
on board of her, who was a prisoner like my- 
self, who had been a shipmate of mine in the | 
“Blue-eyed Maid,” of Guernsey, who could 
~ ae the French language as well as any | 
renchman going, and he told me that he | 
would not go to a French prison if he could | 


help it, and I told him the same. We steered | ' 


with the prize in tow for St. Maloes, and we | 
got into the harbouronthe fifth day of January, 
1803. Now the captain and the mate of the | 
privateer had both = in an English prison, | 
and they had been used very well in England, | 
and the pair of them spoke very good English, | 
and he told us he was very sorry 
go to prison ; and he told me and the Guernsey | 
man that he would do anything in his power | 
to keep us out of prison. 

Now, when the privateer and the prizes | 
got into St. Maloes it was late in the 
afternoon, and the crew being overjoyed 
at taking so many prizes, and got them 
all safe in, and their friends coming to see 
them, and bringing them something to 
eat and to drink, that by the time it 
was dark, there was scarce a sober man on 
board of the privateer; and the captain not 
being able to send us on shore in the evening, 
he kindly told us to look out for ourselves, 
for he would be obliged to send us on shore 
in the morning. We thanked him kindly for 
his good wishes towards us, and me and the 
Guernsey man said we Would make the most 
of it. Now one of the prizes’ boats was towed 
a-stern of the privateer, and with her we 
attempted to make our escape ; and the first 
thing we done after it was dark, was to see 
how many of our fellow-prisoners we could 
get to go along with us ; and we soon got nine 
more besides ourselves. And the next thing 
we done was to haul the boat up alongside, 
and put in her anything that we thought 
necessary for our voyage, such as provisions 
and water. We had the good luck to find two 
breakers of water, each breaker holding about 
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seven gallons ; and, as I told you before, the 
Frenchmen’s friends fetched plenty of bread 
and other things on board, we found a pretty 
| good stock of it, enough, with care, to last us 
two or three days, oo time we expected, 

| with God’s help, to be in England. And after 
getting one of the eee 's compasses into 
the boat, we were all ready ; but it would not 
| do for us to start before the rounds had been, 
| which was a guard-boat that pulled round 
| the harbour once a night ; so we dropped our 
| boat a-stern again, and laid down quietly till 
the guard-boat was past, which came round 
about ten o’clock in the morning. And our 
| Guernsey man was lucky enough to hear the 
watchword for the morning ; for in going out 
| of the harbour, we had to pass close to a fort 
on our starboard hand, and the sentry was 
sure to hail you to ask the countersi So 
after the guard-boat was gone, and every- 
thing was quiet, we started, and we passed the 
| fort about three o’clock in the morning ; and, 
thanks be to God, we got clear of the mouth 
of the harbour long before daylight. Now 
the wind, when we left the harbour, was about 
east-south-east, and “we being bound to the 
northward, we had a fair wind and a fine 
breeze ; and we all expected to have made some 
rt of England by the next day; but our 
opes were very soon all frustrated, for to- 
| wards the middle part of our first day at sea, 
the wind came round to the north-east, and 
from there to north-north-east ; and it came 
to blow very hard, and we were obliged to 
close-reef our sails, and lay as close to the 
| wind as we could: and we made our course 
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and they asked us in German where we 
came from, and what we wanted. Now, I 
being the only one that could understand 
a little of the German language, which I 
learned at the time that I belonged to the 
Hamburgh ship that I mentioned, I told 
them that we were Englishmen that had run 
away from a French prison. As soon as they 
heard it, they told us to come up; and you 
may depend we were glad to hear that; and 
we tried our best to get up, but we could not, 
for we were so weak, and so cold, that we 
could not stand upon our legs. So the captain 
seeing this, he was kind enough to send some 
of the crew into the boat to help us, and they 
were obliged to haul us up the ship's side 
with ropes ; and, thanks be to God, we all 
got safely on board; and a miserable set we 
were, for we had been nearly five days in a 
small open boat, and when we started we had 
scarcely ne enough to last us two 
days ; and then to be exposed in the month 
of January to a cold north-east wind, and 
a of snow beating about us; so you may 

epend we were in a very bad state; and if 
they had given us the ship and all her cargo, 
we could not stand upon our legs, But the 
captain and the passengers were very kind to 
us ; and the doctor had us put to bed as soon 
as he could, and they gave me a little sago 
and some wine, and I soon fell into a sound 
sleep, from which I did not awake till the 
next day; and, thanks be to God, and the 

ood people’s care, I was able to come on 

eck in four or five days’ time; but we 
had the misfortune to lose three of my com- 


nearly north-west, which was four points off|panions, who died the day after we were 


| our course that we intended to steer for. It 
| blew very hard all night, and it was very cold, 
| and you may de ae we were all very glad 
| when it pleased the Almighty to send us day- 
| light once more ; but we could not see anything 
| of any ship or land, and we all sat down to 
| eat our scanty breakfast ; but before we sat 
| down, we all went to prayers to return thanks 
_ to God for preserving us during the night, 
_ and hoping that the Almighty would protect 
us during the day. 

After we had done our breakfast, the 
wind lulling a bit, we shook one reef out 
of our foresail. But not to tire my reader 
with everything that we done; we stayed 
in this condition for four days, the wea- 
ther being very thick and hazy, and very 
| little wind. We saw a large shi close by 
us, and being all hands very w we got 
our oars out, and pulled after the ship, which 
at last we accomplished ; and she proved to 
be a ship belonging to Bremen, with emigrants 
from Hanover; for the French had drove 
them out of their country, and they were 
bound to Baltimore, in America. When we 
first got alongside of the ship, the people on 
| board of her came to the gangway, and 
as ite surprised to see so many poor 
wretched-looking men in so small a boat ; 
| for our boat was only twenty-five feet long ; 


picked up. 

And now there being only six of us left, and 
some of them were a long time before they 
got well; but, in eight or ten days’ time, I was 
as well as ever I was; and I was able to be of 
some service to my preservers ; for we falling 
in with some very squally weather, we split a 
good many of our sails, and I being a middling 
good sail-maker, I was able to repair them, 
which pleased the captain very much. Now 
the captain had been kind enough to hoist 
our boat in, and she being a very good bout, 
the captain asked me if I would sell the boat 
to him; for I being the only one that could 
speak any German, is the reason the captain 
asked me. I told him that if he thought the 
boat was of any use to him, he might have 
her and welcome; for, in my opinion, we 
owed him a great deal more than the value 
of the boat, for his kindness towards us all. 
But he said he would not have the boat at 
that price, for he had done no more than his 
duty ; but, as we were very short of clothing, 
he would give us a suit of clothes and a 
couple of shirts a-piece out of the slop chest 
for the boat, to which T agreed at once, and 
thanked him very kindly for his kind offer ; 
and he gave us our clothes ; and in fact every 
one on board of that ship behaved better 
than if we had been their own brothers; and 
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we all were very comfortable on board of her, 
till the 16th day of February, when we fell in 
with an English brig who had lost her fore- 
mast and bowsprit, by running foul of an 
iceberg; and she lost five men overboard 
when the accident happened, so had only 
four men left. Our captain asked us if we 
would go on board of the brig to assist our 
countrymen, and we agreed to go on board of 
the brig; and you may depend we left the 
Bremen ship with a heavy heart, for they all 
had been so kind to us; and our old captain 
was kind enough to give us a spare spar for 
to rig a jury foremast ; and he told the master 
of the brig to pay the price of the spar to 
us, if it pleased God to send him safe into 
port. We all thanked the captain heartily 
for his kindness towards us, and we parted 
company. 

Now the brig that we got on board of, 
was called the “Spring-flower,” belonging to 
Liverpoo! ; and she was last from Port Royal, 
Jamaica, bound to Liverpool. She sailed from 
Port Royal under convoy of a frigate ; but 
being very deeply laden, and a very dull 
sailor, she lost the convoy in a gale of wind; 
and a few days afterwards she had the mis- 
fortune to run foul of an iceberg, and lost her 
foremast and bowsprit, and five of her men. 
When we came on board of the brig, we found 
the master, two men, and a boy, and us six 
coming on board, made ten altogether ; and we 
turned to with a good will, and got our shears 
up, and rigged our jury foremast and bow- 
sprit, which, with God’s help, we finished the 
second day ; so that we were able to set a 
maintop gallant sail for a fore-topsail, and a 
lower studding sail for a foresail, and a fore- 
topmast staysail for a jib. Now the captain 
of the brig being well pleased with our work, 
and seeing we were very short of clothing, 
and especially when he heard how we got on 
poard of the Bremen ship, was kind enough 
to give us the men’s clothes that had been 
drowned, for our use ; and the mate of the 
brig being drowned, he made me mate in his 
stead, for I was the only man out of the 
whole that could read and write. Now the 
brig had been out a long time at sea, and 
though she was bound to England, we could 
not attempt a passage to England in that 
time of the year, and the state the vessel was 
in. The Island of Bermuda was the nearest 
land to us, so we steered for Bermuda, where 
arrived safe on the 3rd day of March, 

803. 

Now when we got to Bermuda, there being 
one of the owner’s agents there, we discharged 
our cargo; and the brig being found unfit to 
go to sea without a thorough repair, we were 
paid off; and the captain paid us the same 
wages that would have been due to his old 
crew that had been drowned; and the agent 
gave the twenty-five dollars to divide amongst 
me and my shipmates, for exerting ourselves 
in pinging the “Spring-flower” safe into 
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And now being upon my own hands again 
and having a little money and a few clothes, 
me and my old shipmate, the Guernsey 
man, shipped on board of a brig called the 
“Sprightly,” about one hundred and twenty 
tons burden, and she was bound to Barbadoes, 
one of the West India Islands, and we sailed 
from Bermuda on the 2nd day of April, 1803, 
and we arrived at the Island of Barbadoes, 
after a pleasant passage, the latter end of 
April; and I traded, on board of the 
“Sprightly,” from one island to another, till 
August, 1804. And I had made a good bit of 
money by this time, when, on the 24th day of 
August, 1804, we were coming up to wind- 
ward, and I had the middle watch: it was 
just after two o’clock in the morning, for I 
had just been relieved from the helm; the 
weather being very thick and hazy, we were 
run down by a large ship, called the “ Big 
Ann,” of London, She came down upon us 
so quick and unawares, that I had only just 
time to get hold of her bobstays, and I sung 
out to the rest of them that was on deck; but 
only one, beside myself, had the good fortune 
to save himself, and that was the mate of the 
brig. The rest of the crew, six in number, 
found a watery grave. The captain of the | 
“Big Ann” tried the best that he could do, 
for he hove his ship to directly, and lowered 
two boats down, and pulled about in our 
direction. We could not see anything of the 
brig or of the unfortunate crew ; so, when 
everything was quiet again on board and 
made sail again, the captain called the mate 
and me, and asked us the particulars about 
our brig, and we told him all we knew about 
it. He sent us down below, and told us to lay 
down till the morning, and he would see what 
he could do for us ; but, for my part, I could 
not sleep, and I believe my partner in mis- 
fortune was the same, for I heard him getting 
up, every now and then, and singing out for 
one of his old shipmates, or singing out “Hard 
a-starboard ! there she comes.” I went to him 
and tried to quiet him, but it was of no use, 
for by the morning he was raving mad ; and 
the captain and some of the passengers did 
all they could for him by bleeding him and 
giving him what medicines they thought 
would do him good ; but all was of no use, for 
he died the next day about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. And now, I being the only one 
that was saved from the “ Sprightly’s” crew, 
however all well and hearty only twenty-four 
hours ago, I knelt down and thanked the 
Almighty Giver of all good for his wonderful 
mercy towards me ; and I felt greatly relieved 
afterwards, 

Now the ship that I was in was from London, 
bound to Port Royal, Jamaica, and she had a 
good many passengers on board, and the captain 
was kind enough to make a collection for me, 
and he collected forty-seven dollars for me, 
which he gave me, in the name of the passen- 
gers, for the loss of my clothes, and I returned 
them my sincere thanks for their kindness; 
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and the captain told me that, if I liked, 1! October, when we brought the French and 


could stay on board of his ship all the time 
that the ship lay in Port Royal, or till I got 
another ship. We arrived in Port Royal on 
the 28th day of August, 1804; and I was 
obliged to go on shore the next day to go to 
the consul, and tell all that I knew about the 
loss of the “Sprightly” brig. The brig being 
insured, I received the wages that was due to 
me to the time she was lost, which amounted 
to about one hundred and eighty dollars ; so 
I was able to lay myself in a good stock of 
clothes, which I wanted very much ; and I 
stayed on board the “Big Ann” till the 15th 
day of September, when I shipped on board 
of a ship belonging to Liverpool, called the 
“ King George.” She was bound to the Coast 
of Africa, for a cargo of slaves; she was a 
| fine ship, mounting eighteen guns, and carried 
| eighty men; and she had a letter-of-marque 
| commission for to fight her own way. We 
| sailed from Port Royal the latter part of 
| September, and we had a very pleasant pas- 
| sage across the Trades, and we arrived on the 
Coast of Africa at a place called Anne Bone, 
| the latter part of November ; and we traded 
up and down the coast till we got our cargo, 
which we completed by the beginning of 
February, 1805; but just before we sailed, 
our captain got information, by a ship that 
arrived there, that two French frigates were 
cruising in their track, from the Coast of 
Africa to the West Indies; so our captain 
altered his mind, and, in room of going to the 
West Indies, we steered for Rio de Janeiro on 
the Coast of the Brazils, where we arrived on 
the 15th day of April, 1805; and as soon as 
we got our cargo of slaves out, and our ship 
cleaned, we took in a cargo of sugar for Liver- 

ol, and we sailed from Rio de Janeiro the 
fast day of May, and we were bound for 
Liverpool ; and we had a very good passage, 
though rather a long one, for we were be- 
calmed for twelve days, in what is called the 
“ Horse latitudes ;” that was just after we had 
crossed the line; but afterwards we got a fine 
breeze across the North-east Trades, till the 
17th day of July, when we fell in with a fleet 
of English men-of-war. The time of our 
letter-of-marque commission being expired, 
they came on board of us, and pressed forty 
men out of us; and I was pressed among the 
rest, and sent on board of the “Spashot,” of 
seventy-four guns. 

So there I was, once more, on board of 
an English man-of-war; and I hailed for 
a foreigner, and I said that I belonged 
to Hamburgh, in Germany, thinking that I 
should get clear; but it would not do; they 
would not let me go; so when I found I 
could not get clear, I contented myself, and 
tried to make the best of a bad bargain. We 
kept cruising at sea, looking out for French 
or Spanish ships, till the month of October, 
when Admiral Nelson joined the fleet with 
some more ships ; and then we were stationed 
off Cadiz, till the glorious twenty-first of 


Spanish fleet to action; and we had pretty 
warm work while it lasted, but, thanks be to 
God, we beat them and gained the victory. 
And after the action I was sent on board of 
one of the prizes, a Spanish seventy-four ; and 
she had lost her fore and mizen-mast by the 
board, and it being late in the afternoon 
before we got on board of her, and got the 
prisoners secured and exchanged, it was 
nearly night before we could begin rigging 
our jury, fore, and mizen-mast; but by 
daylight next morning we got our fore and 
mizen standing; but they proved of very 
little use to us, for, it coming on a gale 
of wind, we soon lost our jury-mast again, 
and we were driving as fast as we could 
towards the Spanish shore. It is bad enough 
to be on a lee-shore in a gale of wind at any 
time, but especially when that lee-shore is an 
enemy’s coast ; but we found that, if the gale 
continued, we should have to go on shore 
before morning ; so our commanding officer 
thought best to run her on shore whilst it 
was daylight. To effect this, we had to get 
the ship before the wind, which we could not 
effect without cutting away the main-mast, 
which we were obliged to do, and then setting 
a spritsail upon the bowsprit, we got the ship 
before the wind ; and as soon as we got the ship 
before the wind we opened the hatches to let 
our prisoners come up, so that the poor fellows 
could look out to save their own lives; but 
the ship ran upon a sandy beach, but, thanks 
be to God, being nearly a new ship, and very 
strong built, she kept together, and she soon 
worked herself broadside on; and us on board, 
heaving all the starboard guns overboard, and 
rolling all the shot we could get at, or any 
heavy thing, over to the larboard side, we made 
shift to give her good list in-shore. And 
the ship having worked herself broadside on, 
and well in to the sand, we contrived to get 
ashore under her lee; which we did by 
cutting her port gangway and hammock 
nettings away, and launching her boom- 
boats ; which we effected, after a good deal 
of trouble, and by which I got my right leg 
and my arm hurt a good deal, which laid 
me up for some time afterwards. Now, after 
we got the boats baled out, we sent the 
prisoners ashore first, and then followed our- 
selves afterwards ; and by four o’clock the 
next morning—that is to say, the 23rd day 
of October—we all got safe cn shore. 

Now the Spanish prisoners, that had come 
on shore first, some of them had been and 
seen their friends, and, as daylight came on, 
they came down to assist us; which they 
did, for they brought us some bread, and 
some figs, and some wine, to refresh us; 
which we wanted very much, for we had 
scarcely tasted anything the last twenty-four 
hours ; and the Spaniards behaved very kind 
tous. As for myself, after I had eaten some 
bread and fruit, and drank some wine, I tried 
to, get up, but I could not; and one of the 








Spaniards, seeing the state that I was in, was 
kind enough to get two or three more of his 
companions, and lifted me up in one of the 
bullock-carts in which they had brought down 
the provisions for us, and covered me up with 
one of their great ponchos ; and he tapped 
me on the shoulder, and said, “Bono English !” 
And, being upon the cart, I was out of the 
wind and rain—for it blew a heavy gale of 
wind ; ‘and I felt myself quite comfortable, 
only my leg pained me a good deal; but, 
thanks be to God, I soon fell into a sound 
sleep ; and, as I heard afterwards, the French 
soldiers came down and marched the rest of 
my shipmates up to Cadiz, and they put them 
into Spanish prison. As for my part, I was 
taken up to Cadiz, in the bullock-cart, and 
my kind friend took me to his own house, 
and had me put to bed, where I found myself 
when I woke. 

Now, in the house where I was, it hap- 
pened to be a boarding-house, and a good many 
American sailors boarded there, and when 
I came to myself, my friend, the Spaniard, 
brought one of the American sailors to me 
for to ask me if I wanted anything. I told 
the man, very kindly, that I wanted some 
one to look at my leg; for I felt my leg very 
painful. Now this young man was mate of 
an American ship that was getting repaired 
at Cadiz, and he spoke very good Spanish, 


so he told the Spaniard what I wanted, and 
7 friend went away and fetched a doctor, 
who 


could speak very good English, who 
dressed my leg, and assured me there were 
no bones broken, only he told me that I must 
keep myself very quiet, and to be sure 
not to drink any spirits. I forgot to tell you 
that the first night that I got on board of the 
prize, whilst I was down below, to look for 
some — for to lash the jury foremast to the 
stump of the old foremast, I picked up a belt ; 
but, being in a hurry, I never looked into it, 
but put it round me, under my frock, and, 
being busy at work all the time that I was 
on of her, I never thought no more 
about it till, now I was laying in bed, I felt 
it uncomfortable round me, and I asked 
my new friend, the American mate, if he 
would be kind enough to take it off me. But 
what was my surprise when, on overhauling 
of it, I found that there were forty doubloons, 
ten dollars, and some smaller money in it! 
My surprise was so great that my young 
friend perceived it, nt I told him the whole 
truth of it, how I came by it. My friend 
advised me to keep it quiet, and say nothing 
about it; I told him 1 would. And now it 
came into my thoughts that the money might 
be serviceable to me, to keep me from goin 
to prison; and I spoke to my young ram | 
about it, and he went down and spoke to the 
old Spaniard about it, who came up to me 
directly, and he told the American mate to 


tell me to make myself quite easy about that ;| Mr. Bland 


for he had been to the 
he could find out that I 


ison to hear if 
d been missing, 
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and, when I had been missed, that they 
supposed that I had been drowned; so he 
said, “It will be your own fault if you go 
to prison.” 

You may depend I was very glad to 
hear what he said, and I offered the old | 
man a doubloon, for the kindness he had 
shown me ; which he, at first, refused ; but, 
after a good deal of persuading, he took it 
for to pay the doctor. And now, this affair 
being settled, I rested myself quite contented 
till it pleased the Almighty to restore to me 
the use of my leg and arm, which got quite 
well in about a month’s time; and me and 
the American mate got quite friendly to- 
gether ; and, their ship being nearly ready for 
sea, he persuaded me to join the ship that he 
ileal to, for they were several hands short, 
and they would be obliged to ship Spaniards, 
without they could get any of my former 
shipmates to run away out of prison and join 
their ship ; so I agreed to go along with him, 
and I joined the “ Matilda,” of Boston, on the 
[st day of December, 1805. On leaving m 
old friend, the Spaniard, who had been so kin 
to me, I made him a present of five Spanish 
doubloons, which he accepted ; and I parted 
from him with a sorrowful heart. 

When I came on board of the “ Matilda” 
I was quite surprised to find four of my old 
shipmates there before me; they had made 
their escape out of prison through the as- 
sistance of some good Spaniards, and had 
got on board there before me. But you 
may depend that their surprise was great to 
see me, for I was believed, by every one, to 
be drowned ; but we soon reconciled our- 
selves ; and by the 4th day of December we 
were out at sea, clear of them all; and our 
ship, the “Matilda,” was bound to Boston, 
in America, where we arrived the 25th da’ 
of January, 1806. I liked my ship so we 
that I agreed to go along with them another 
voyage ; and we sailed from Boston in the 
beginning of March ; and we went back to 
Cadiz again, and I had the pleasure of seeing 
my old friend, the Gpanisad, again—who was 
well and hearty. 

And now, I must tell my readers that 
I staid in the “Matilda,” of Boston, till, 
in a voyage from Boston to London, in the 
beginning of the year 1807, I was pressed 
out of her, whilst lying at the Big Nore; 
and I was taken on board of the “ Namur” 

ard-ship, at Sheerness, and from there 

was drafted on board of the “Spitfire” 
sloop of war, Although I was on the books 
as a foreigner, I could not get clear; so I 
wrote up to my old landlord, Mr. Bland, to 
hear if I could learn anything of my wife; 
and I asked him if he would be kind enough 
to come down to me and see me, and 
bring my wife along with him. I sent this 
letter away on Friday, and on Sunday morning 

? came on board of the “ Spitfire, 
to see me. When we got down below, I asked 
him how my wife was ; and then I heard that 
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my wife was dead ; that she died the day after 
I was pressed; that through the fright she 
got she was taken im labour, and she died in 
childbed, but that the child lived, and was 

wn a fine boy, and that he would be five 
years old if he lived till July; and he told 
me that he had never received only one letter 
from me, and that was the one I had sent 
from the “ Albion,” before I sailed in her ; 
and Mr. Bland told me that he and his wife 
had taken care of everything ; that after my 
wife was buried, and they got a nurse for the 
child, they sold everything that I had in the 
house ; and knowing that I had money in Mr. 
Scovel’s hands, he went to him and told him 
all about it ; and Mr. Scovel had allowed him 
seven shillings a-week for to take care of the 
child and pay the nurse; and he showed me 
the account of the expenses he had been at, 
and I found that it amounted to nearly ninety- 
five pounds ; so Mr. Scovel was still a debtor 
tome. And after we had settled all our ac- 
counts, I gave Mr. Bland thirty doubloons and 
about one hundred and twenty — dol- 
lars, and told him to take them to Mr. Scovel, 
to put to the rest of my stock ; and T told him 
to be careful of my ware and whatever he 
wanted, to get money from Mr. Scovel and 
get it for him ; and I gave him two doubloons 
—one for himself and the other for his wife ; 
and I returned him my kind thanks for the 
trouble he had been at on my account. And 


after Mr. Bland was Po T sat down and had 


a good cry for the loss of my wife; and I 
returned my sincere thanks to God for his 
great mercy to me for raising up friends to 
look after my child. And now this business 
being settled, I went on deck to my work, 
and the next day we sailed for to join a 
convoy in Yarmouth Roads, and from there 
we went to Gottenburg, where we arrived 
in May. 

Nothing particular Segpaned to me whilst 
in the “ Spitfire” sloop of war, not till the 1st 
of August, 1810, when an accident happened 
tome. We were cruising off the coast of Nor- 
way, and the weather being rather thick and 
hazy, for it had been blowing strong all night ; 
and in the morning, sending our top-gallant- 
yards up, a strange sail was reported from the 
mast-head on the lee-beam; and the hands 
being turned up to make sail, and I being at 
the mast-head, binding the top-gallant-yard ; 
but not getting our jewelblocks on the yard 
before we were ordered to loose the sail, and 
was obliged to put them on after the sail was 
set ; and I being out on the starboard foretop 
gallant-yard-arm, and the slack of the lifts 
not being taken down, the top-gallant hal- 
yards carried away, and the slack of the lift 
caught me under my rump, and hove me 
right over the yard ; but, as luck would have 
it, I —e right across the top-gallant bow- 
line, and it being slack, I lowered myself 
down till I got hold of the leech of the 
topsail just before the ship was Iluffed to 
the wind, I mention this to show the 
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wonderful merey and care of God Almighty 
over us poor mortals; for if I had fell 
down on deck, I must have been killed 
upon the spot ; but I got safe down on deck 
without any hurt, and I got the name of 
the “Flying Dutchman” amongst my ship- 
mates. 

During our cruise off the coast of Nor- 
way we took several prizes, and our time 
passed away merrily enough till the year 
1812, when the American war broke out; 
and the “President” American frigate, Com- 
modore Rogers, was off the North Cape, 
when our ship, the “Spitfire” sloop of war, 
the “Alexander,” thirty-two gun frigate, 
and the “Bonne Citoyenne” corvette, were 
sent off the North Cape to protect our trade, 
and to see if we could see anything of him, 
We arrived off the Cape in the latter part 
of May, and we found it very cold there; 
and we kept cruising there till the 10th of 
June, when, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the weather clearing up, we saw the 
American frigate, and a large schooner along 
with her; she was about five or six miles 
dead to leeward of us, and we made all sail in 
chase. Now, our ship would out-sail the 
other two ships ; but our commander would not 
allow us to go alongside of her, for she was too 
heavy a ship for us to engage ; so we chased 
her till the 14th of June, when both she and 
us got stuck oe the ice ; we had chased 
her as far as eighty-three degrees of north 
latitude. Now at this time of the year, in 
this part of the world, there is scarcely any 
night, but all daylight. We stuck fast among 
the ice till the 17th day of June, when the ice 
broke up; but the “ President” getting clear 
of it before we did, he made the best of his 
way to the southward; and before we got 
clear we could see nothing of him nor any 
other ship; for the corvette had been ‘sent 
after the schooner, and the “ Alexander” 
frigate had been drifted off the ice by strong 
currents, and we did not fall in with the 
“ Alexander” till the 21st of June, and then 
we kept cruising off the North Cape again. 
Now the “President” frigate had taken a 
great many of our Archangel traders, and a 
good many Russian vessels, before we came 
on the coast, and taken them into a place 
called Colla, which is a large bay, with very 
good anchorage and a very good harbour. 
And when she got them in there, they took 
the best what they wanted out of the ships, 
and then set fire to them ; and they took one 
of our Greenland ships belonging to Hull, and 
had put all the English prisoners on board of 
her, and the Russians they had set ashore at 
Colla, a small town about twenty miles up the 
river ; so the Russians were very much em- 
bittered against the Americans. I mention 
this, because it interferes with my story. We 
and the frigate kept cruising about the 
North Cape till the latter part of July; 
and our water getting very short, we put 
into Colla, for to water and to get some 
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wood ; and our cask and people being sent 
on shore, we sent them their provisions on 
shore every day. 


CHIPS. 


SAFETY FOR FEMALE EMIGRANTS. 

One of the greatest and most deplorable 
hindrances to the emigration of young women 
to distant colonies, is want of protection. 
That any class—but more especially women— 
should ever need protection in British ships 
manned by British seamen, is a little humi- 
liating ; but so many instances of brutality 
and immorality have been proved, that the 
treatment of emigrants during their voyage 
is now occupying the serious attention of the 
Legislature. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Chisholm’s plan of emi- 

ation, which associates, in groups and 
families, the weak with the strong, has been 
found to work successfully in removing the 
wholesome dread which many well-disposed 
young women felt in venturing alone in emi- 
gration vessels, The pledge which was framed, 
and is regularly taken by the embarking 
emigrants of the Family Colonisation Loan 
Society, will show the excellence of, at least, 
their intentions: nor have we heard anything 
to show that these good intentions have 
not been zealously fulfilled. The resolutions 
forming the pledge were rae by a “Group 
Committee,” composed of the elders of one of 
the groups, 


“That we pledge ourselves, as Christian fathers 
and heads of families, to exercise a parental control 
and guardianship over all orphans and friendless 
females of good repute for virtue and morality, 
proceeding with the family groups; to protect 
them as our children, and allow them to share 
the same cabins with our daughters. 

“We further resolve to discourage gambling, 
and not to take cards or dice with us, or to enter 
into any pernicious amusements during the 
voyage. We likewise resolve, by parental advice 
and good example, to encourage and promote 
some well-advised system of self-improvement 
during the passage. 

“ As the system of repayment proposed by this 
Society is one that, if honourably kept, will add 
to the credit of the working-classes as a body, and 
be the means of encouraging the generous and good 
to assist our struggling countrymen, we hereby 
solemnly pledge our honour as men, and our cha- 
racter as Christians, to repay the loan advanced 
to us, and to impress the sacredness of fulfilling 
this duty on each and all of the members 
constituting the groups. We also promise to 
aid the colonial agents in the recovery of such 
loans, and to make known, in whatever part of 
the colonies we may be, the means by which 
parties well to-do there may assist their relations 
in this country, through the medium of the Family 
Colonisation Loan Society. 

“ We further pledge ourselves not to introduce 
as candidates for membership of the Society any 
men but those we know to be of good character, 
or families but of good repute. 

“We also determine not to accept of payment 
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for any services we may render on board ship ; but 
endeavour, individually and collectively, to pre. 
serve the order of a well-regulated family during 
our passage to Australia, and to organise and 
establish a system of protection that will enable 
our female relatives to enter an emigrant ship 
with the same confidence of meeting with pro- 
tection, as respectable females can now enter our 
steamers, trains, and mail-coaches. 

“That all members, constituting groups, be 
asked for their approval and fulfilment, as far as 
they may be individually concerned, of the above 
resolutions.” 


MR. BUBBS AND THE MOON. 


Mr. Buses has written to us, while ing 
state of alarm, occasioned, he says, by a 
misprint in the account of his Voyage to 
the Moon, which appeared in “ Household 
Words,” No. 60, page 187, He assures us that 
he never intended, even in supposition, to cut 
the “earth” in half. It is sauna the sun upon 
which he desired to perform that ideal opera- 
tion. The passage ought to have stood thus :— 


“Tf the sun were cut in half—like an orange, 
and the matter scooped out of one of these 
halves, so as to form a kind of hollow bell, 
aud the earth put in the cenire of this, that the 
moon would be easily able to go round us, just 
the same as usual.” 


Mr. Bubbs accuses our printers prema- 
turely ; the mistake originated in his own 
manuscript. A slight blunder of this kind is 
only pardonable in a person on such intimate 
terms as Mr. Bubb is with the Moon, 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENT OF TOIL—NEW 
ZEALAND. 

Tue following extract from the letter ofa 
brother of an Irish nobleman, dated Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, 20th November, 1850, 
speaks for itself :— 

“This is certainly the first settlement, in 
— of scenery, in New Zealand, from its 

eing very hilly and thickly wooded ; but, in 
proportion to its beauty, it is inferior to some 
others in a utilitarian point of view—one we 
colonists are compelled to put in the first 
rank. It is astonishing what an improve- 
ment has taken place here. By a strange 
coincidence, I arrived here this time on the 
anniversary of my first arrival eight years 
ago. I have been to see several of the people 
who came out in the same ship with us, as 
common labourers, and landed, most of them, 
with no other property than the clothes 
they stood in, now all comfortably off. 
Two brothers, in particular, Yorkshiremen, 
who landed in this predicament, were able to 
tell me, on that day eight years, that they 
were worth nearly one thousand pounds each ! 
What made it more interesting was, that the 
spot on which they live, and where we were then 
talking, was the identical one where we had 
had a pic-nic on our arrival. It was then an 
almost impenetrable forest. It now contains 
many acres of cleared land, several of which 
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| are laid down in grass paddocks. Compare the 
sition of these men with that of the English 
bourer ; both have to work hard, but my men 
have grown stronger in body and intellect by 
their work—yours are weakened in both. 
“I might multiply instances, if necessary ; 
but I suppose the fact is so well established, 
that it would be waste of time.” 


PRECEPTS OF FLOWERS. 


Ox ! lovely flowers, how meet ye seem 
Man’s frailty to portray, 
Blooming so fair in morning’s beam, 
Passing at eve away ! 
Teach this, and though but brief your reign, 
Sweet flowers, ye shall not live in vain. 


Go, form a monitory wreath 
For Youth's unthinking brow 
Go, and to busy Manhood breathe 
What most he fears to know ; 
Go, strew the path where Age doth tread, 
And tell him of the silent dead, 


But whilst to thoughtless ones and gay 
Ye breathe these truths severe, 
To those who droop in pale decay 
Have ye no words of cheer? 
Oh, yes! ye weave a double spell, 
And death and life betoken well. 


Go, then, where, wrapt in fear and gloom, 
Fond hearts and true are sighing, 

And wreath with emblematic bloom 
The pillow of the dying ; 


And softly speak, nor speak in vain, 
Of the long sleep and broken chain. 


And say, that He who from the dust 
Recalls the slumbering flower, 
Will surely visit those who trust 
His mercy and His power,— 
Will mark where sleeps their peaceful clay, 
And roll, ere long, the stone away ! 


ELEPHANTS. WHOLESALE AND 
* RETAIL. 


Tue circumstances which have been instru- 
mental in bringing about the voyage of Bibi 
Sahibeh and her infant daughter to England, 
and which have enabled us to enjoy the favour 
of their presence at this time in the Zoological 
Gardens of the Regent’s Park, are not only 
interesting in themselves, but have led us 
into a train of elephantine reflections, at once 
historical, military, artistic, social, and, in 
some degree, sentimental. Previous to speak- 
ing of Bibi Sahibeh, we will request permis- 
sion to give a cursory view of her great family 
from a very early period of time, being the 
substance of a conversazione held in the ves- 
tibule of her apartments at the Gardens, the 
other morning, at which half the beauty and 
learning of the Metropolis were present. 
Professor Owen took . notes, while Lord 
Brougham attended to the ladies, 

There are several obvious reasons for 
designating the family of the Elephant as 
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the mightiest Oriental kings, the enormity of 
whose magnificence sometimes reads like a 
fabulous wonder, seems almost inseparable 
from the early history of elephants. On all 
great occasions, and the assemblage of mul- 
titudes, the lofty and sagacious double fore- 
head, with the quiet small eyes, enormous 
flaps of ears, and ever-varying attitude of 
“ proboscis lithe,” constitutes one of the most 
imposing figures of the majestic scene and 
its countless concourse. In the most ancient 
Sanscrit poems there are records of tame 
elephants in processions, a thousand years 
before the Christian era. We do not allude 
only to great state occasions, or to warlike 
processions, but even to religious ceremonies, 
since the elephant is found to occupy a post 
of extraordinary honour in the remotest 
records of the mythology of India. One of 
their most alarming deities rides upon his 
back; while the idol which is their symbol 
for wisdom and science, bears the form of a 
man (rather eccentric in his proportions) with 
the head of an elephant. Malcolm, in his 
“ History of Persia,” tells us that a few miles 
from the modern city of Kermanshah, the 
excavations of the rock display many finely 
carved figures, and that the sides of some of 
the caves are covered with sculpture repre- 
senting the hunting of wild boars along the 
banks of a river, by men mounted on elephants, 
while others, in boats, are ready to attack the 
game when it takes to the water. The hunting 
of deer by men mounted on elephants, was 
also represented in one of their carvings. 
Considering the relative speed of these two 
quadrupeds, at least in modern times, we 
cannot help regarding this either as a 
“symbol,” or a very heavy jest. The ancient 
Chinese represented the earth as borne upon 
the backs of eight elephants, whose heads 
were turned to the principal points of the 
compass. The same animal is a favourite 
figure of speech in their poetry. In Eastern 
architecture the elephant is likewise a very 
important personage at the gates of temples, 
on the walls of palaces, on the sides of tombs 
and pagodas, and in subterranean temples 
like those of Ellora and Mawalipouram. Even 
to the present time the Hindoos, on great 
occasions, select these creatures to bear the 
images of their gods, and we find them loaded 
with the most valuable ornaments in the 
mystic processions of Brahma and Vishnoo, 
The use of elephants is absolutely prohibited 
in the modern capital of Siam, excepting to 
personages of very high rank ; and, in a portion 
of the Celestial Empire, the chief minister for 
the foreign department—the Palmerston of 
Cochin China—is expressly designated as “ the 
Mandarin of Elephants.” 

This title appeared to give extreme satisfac- 
tion to Lord Brougham, who thought that we 
ought to have something equivalent to it for 
certain learned men in England. 

We had rather be silent (and yet we dare 


“great.” The grandeur and state pomp of|not quite pass it over) on the subject of 
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white elephants ; for although the banner of 
the kingdom of Siam is a white elephant on a 
crimson ground, and everybody knows that 
he is an Tec of veneration by many eastern 
nations, and of worship by some, yet there 
certainly does exist a “ blot in the scutcheon,” 
a mysterious and ugly fact about him—in fact, 
a “family secret,” of a kind that militates 
very potently against the personal interest we 
northern people might otherwise take in his 
history. We know very well that Bibi 
Sahibeh would not acknowledge the relation- 
ship. The value set upon these varieties, 
however, is extraordinary, while the dignities 
heaped upon them have been quite prepos- 
terous. The King of Siam once had the as- 
tonishing good fortune, as he considered it, 
to possess no less than six of these wonders 
of the earth. They had apartments in the 
inner inclosure of the palace, close to those of 
his Siamese Majesty. Each one had his own 
especial range of building, and a suite of ten 
servants to minister to all his wants and 
fancies. ‘Their dinner, generally consisting 
of fresh grass and sliced-sugar cane, with 
bunches of bannanas enwreathed with flowers, 
was always set out on a large white table- 
cloth, which was spread in a shady court, 
near a marble fountain. Their tusks were 
ornamented with gold rings or bracelets, their 
heads were covered with a net-work of gold 
chain, and on their backs was laid a small 
embroidered cushion—not, be it noted, for 
anybody to sit upon, but as a hint that no- 
body should ever presume to think of such a 
thing. The King of Siam, himself, was no 
exception to this; and a certain learned 
Jesuit, in writing of this country, informs us 
that every white elephant has the rank or 
title of a king, that he is called “the Pure 
King,” and “the Wonderful King,” and that 
his majesty of Siam did not ride upon one of 
them, “because the white elephant was as 
great a king as himself.” The discoverer of 
one of these royal personages is accounted a 
most fortunate individual, and this is proved 
in result, as the sovereign of Siam rewards 
him with the distinction of a crown made of 
silver ; he and his family, to the third genera- 
tion, are exempt from all servitude and taxa- 
tion, and a grant of land is made to him of the 
extent to which the cry of the elephant can 
be heard by the finest ears. The subject, 
however, can never be mentioned in the 
hearing of Bibi Sahibeh. 

We have hinted at a certain drawback, 
in our imagination, at least, to all these dig- 
nities—a certain “family secret.” It is this. 
The white elephant is a leper ; his whiteness 
is a disease of an hereditary kind, or, at best, 
he is an albino. He is white only compara- 
tively, his real colour being rather of a pale 
fleshy tinge, and the hair of a yellowish or 
tawny hue. Albinoes, however, of various 
kinds are peculiar to Siam, where there often 
appears an albino buffalo, sometimes an albino 
deer, more rarely an albino monkey, and once 
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there was seen,—oh, rare and enviable mon- 
strosity ! oh, novel form of the “ Pure King” 
and the “Wonderful King!”—an albino 
dolphin! It was brought from the Sechang 
or Dutch Islands, and had tank-apartments 
immediately fitted up for it in the palace. 

Professor Owen was here heard to express 
his regret that he had not known the King of 
Siam, as he could have put him in the way of 
obtaining half-a-dozen from the same source, 
The Sechang fishermen were rogues, and made 
too much of the thing, which was not so ve 
rare in the neighbourhood of the Dutch 
Islands. 

Among the various hyperbolical statements 
involved in the most remote records and 
histories of Oriental monarchs, nothing strikes 
us more forcibly than the accounts given of 
the numbers of elephants they possessed. The 
best authorities, moreover, often differ widely, 


In the battle, for instance, between Porus and | 


Alexander, on the banks of the Hydaspes, 
the former is said to have ranged eighty-five 
elephants in his lines;—by another Latin 
historian, one hundred and thirty ;—by another, 
two hundred. After the defeat of Porus, the 
Gangarides and Prasians, who marched against 
Alexander, were accompanied, according to 
Plutarch, by six thousand elephants ;—ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, by four thousand ; 
—and according to Quintus Curtius, by three 
thousand. After this, we may be excused for 
doubting Pliny, when he tells us that the 
sovereign of Palibothra possessed nine thou- 
sand elephants of war; while we have no 
doubt whatever as to how we should receive 
the monstrous assertion of Alian, when he 
ravely informs us that a certain king of 
ndia “took the field” with a train of one 
hundred thousand elephants. Took the 
“field,” indeed !—why, the provender they 
would require for a single week would re- 
quire the king to “take” half the fields of 
the East along with him for their sustenance, 
We know what one elephant can eat, and it 
has thence been calculated that one hundred 
elephants would consume nearly ten tons of 
grass and vegetables in a single day! The 
Chinese, who make a point of beating every 
nation at numbers, designate Lanchang, the 
capital of Lao, as “the province of ten 
millions of elephants.” Historians of later 
times are disposed to be far more moderate, 
as we hear of Mahmoud of Guznee :possess- 
ing thirteen hundred elephants of war, while 
the number awarded to the magnificent and 
luxurious Khosroo Purveez, Sultan of Persia, 
is placed at the yet more modest figure of 
twelve hundred. 

The Persian historian, however, “makes 
up ” for this forbearance, by informing us that 
Khosroo’s harem contained twelve thousand 


beautiful ladies, and that the royal stables 
held fifty thousand horses. ‘ 
A very interesting work was fe in 


France, some years ago, entitled, “ Histoire 
Militaire des Eléphans,” &c.; being the 
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ic etetensnaeriiestinepaetrarernees 
military history of elephants from the most | 


) yemote times to the introduction of fire-arms, 


} 


| It is by the Chevalier Armandi, formerly a 
colonel of artillery under Napoleon, From 


| this book, and from an article that appeared 


| jn a number of the “Foreign 
| Quarterly ” for 1843, we have derived much 


| dered worthy to be regarded as history. 
' the employment of elephants as part o 
| army, is that which is 


| nate and disorderly conduct. 


and Colonial 


information and amusement on the employ- 
ment of elephants in the magnificent scenes 


_ of Oriental warfare in remote periods. 


The earliest account, which may be consi- 


of 

f an 
iven of the battle of 

Arbela (331 B.c.), when Darins ranged fifteen 
of them in front of the centre of his grand 
line. He does not appear to have done much 
with them, as nothing is said on the point. 
They fell into the hands of the conqueror, 
Alexander, to whom a present was made of 
twelve more; but this great general was too 
wise to make use of them in his battle against 
Porus, as he had already perceived that they 
might prove very dangerous allies, if driven 
back mad with wounds and terror among the 
“serried ranks.” Very soon, however, they 
were put to use, systematically; and gra- 
dually, by regular training, became very for- 
midable. There were few wars in which the 
Romans were ed, during the three hun- 
dred years that intervened between the time 
of Alexander the Great and Ceesar, in which 


| these animals were not employed. Notwith- 


standing their military education, however, 


| it must be admitted that the best fighting 
elephants not unfrequently caused their 
masters to lose the day, by their insubordi- 


Some of their 
exercises were very curious, and often equally 
laughable. Scipio, having received some 
trained elephants from Juba, found they were 
not yet sufficiently to be relied upon; he 
therefore devised the following new exercise 
for them :—Ranging them in a single line, he 
placed opposite to them a troop of slingers, 
who, on a sudden, ‘threw stones at them, 
amidst cries and shouts. The elephants 
soon wheeled about, and were in the act of 
retreating, when they were suddenly met 
from behind by another body of slingera, who 
uttered shouts twice as loud—cries doubly 
piercing—and who cast rough sharp stones, 
vf five times the weight of the former ; thus 
teaching the elephants that it was far more 

gerous to run away than to advance to 
the attack. 

It was thought that the colour of scarlet 
had an effect upon the imagination of an 
elephant, and made him fierce; for this 
reason, and also to render him a more terrific 
object in battle, they often painted the insides 
of his great ears scarlet—though sometimes 
blue, or white; and, as it is his habit, when 
enraged, to raise his ears and flap them up 
and down, there is no doubt but his sudden 
appearance among a group, in the confusion 
of a battle, must have had rather a striking 
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effect ; more particularly if he was drunk, to 
produce which stimulating drugs were fre- 
quently administered before he went into 
action. This latter preparation is very poeti- 
cally rendered, not to say a little disguised by 
the elegance of the wording, in Maccabees, 
chapter vi, verse 34 :—“ And to the end that 
they might provoke the elephants to fight, 
they showed them the blood of grapes and 
mulberries.” 

Colonel Miles, “a learned soldier from the 
East,” who was present at the conversazione, 
assured the company that it was a common 
thing to make the animals mad drunk by 
wine, and also by drugs. 

Of the tower which was fixed upon the 
back of the elephant, and filled with armed 
men, our impressions are chiefly derived from 
ancient medals and coins, pictures, bas-reliefs, 
and the writings of poets ; but the very form 
of these towers appears to be involved in some 
doubt, and historians differ widely as to the 
number of men they contained. In the book 
of Maccabees it is said—‘And upon the 
beasts there were strong towers of wood, 
which covered every one of them, and were 
girt fast unto them with devices; there were 
also upon every one, two-and-thirty strong 
men, that fought upon them, beside the Indian 
that ruled him.” Surely there must be a 
mistake here in the numbers, as they would 
have no room to move a limb. We have seen 
old prints, in which the tower was absolutely 
crowded with about a dozen archers and 
spearmen, proving thereby the utter imprac- 
a number having been 
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employed. According to Heliodorus, the 
number was six; while Livy says there 
were only four soldiers, beside the man 
who as conductor ; and in the authen- 
ticity of this latter number Bibi Sahibeh 
coincides, Livy is the man for her. Of 
course it was a prime object with the enemy 
to “pick off” the conductor. In these cases, 
the elephant was very apt to run wild, not 
choosing to be ordered about, under un- 
pleasant circumstances, by a stranger. 

The aneient armour of an elephant, in other 
respects, is highly interesting—a strange mix~- 
ture of the terrible and grotesque. He was 
often half cased with plates of metal, and wore 
a large breastplate, which was furnished with 
long sharp spikes, to render his charge into 
the ranks of the enemy more devastating ; his 
tusks were fitted—in fact, elongated—with 
strong points of steel. Plumes of feathers, 
small and bells, were also affixed to 
him. This much we gather from medals, 
which were struck by Cesar to commemo- 
rate his victory at Thapsus, and also from 
medals of the Julian family. Besides this 
equally protective and aggressive armour, 
some of the most sagacious and skilful of the 
fighting elephants were taught the use of the 
sword, and the handles being made suitable 
to the grasp of the trunk, they wielded enor- 
mous scymetars with extraordinary address, 
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and often with tremendous effect. Sultan 
Akbar had many of these sword-bearing 
elephants in his army. How such a warrior 
would mow down the ranks of the “ common 
men! If we add to this, the huge scarlet, 
white, or blue-painted ears flapping up and 
down, and the warrior aforesaid being mad 
drunk, it needs no very lively imagination to 
feel what an alarming object he would pre- 
sent in the thick of a battle-field. 

At this statement Bibi Sahibeh was ob- 
served to flourish her proboscis with an 
excited air, and her daughter made a very 
curious sort of caper. 

According to lian, the elephants of an 
army were regularly organised in brigades. 
The Phalanx, which was the full corps, con- 
sisted of sixty-four elephants ; the Caterarchy 
consisted of thirty-two; the Elephantarchy, 
of sixteen ; the Llarchy, of eight ; the Epi- 
therarchy, of four; the Thearchy, of two; 
while a single war-elephant, whether with his 
tower of armed men, or his bells and flags, 
steel tusks and whirling scymetar, was desig- 
nated as the Zoarchy. Colonel Armandi is 
of opinion that the Phalanx, when in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy, was usually 
arranged in a solid square, so that it might 
readily change fronts, or perform an evolution 
according to the point at which the attack 
was made; he thinks, moreover, that in 
advancing to an assault, they deployed into 
Tlarchies, and were always in single file. One 
can easily see reason for the latter, as such 
a personage with all his fighting-gear about 
him, would need considerable “ elbow-room.” 
The commandant-general of the Elephant 
Phalanx was always a personage of great 
importance, and was often so puffed up with 
the enormity of his position, that Terence 
makes a jest of it in his “ Eunuchus.” 

Many were the devices of the ancient 
oe and generals who were opposed 

y armies possessing fighting elephants, to 
accustom their soldiers to compete with 
these strange colossal warriors. Some of 
their methods were very ingenious, and some 
very clumsy and laughable. Perseus, King of 
Macedonia, wishing to accustom his cavalry 
to the sight of these animals, caused a number 
of wooden ones to be constructed ; but, as they 
had all the clumsiness, with none of the vigour 
of real elephants, the least attempt to put them 
into motion, produced nothing but shouts of 
laughter from the whole army, to the great 
mortification and rage of his majesty, until 
one of them falling with solemnity on his 
lumbering side, the king was obliged to join 
in the general merriment. A very different 
method was adopted by Cesar. Seeing the 
apprehensions entertained by his soldiers of 
the prowess of these elephants, in the opposing 
army, he caused one to be brought into the 
encampment, made the soldiers carefully exa- 
mine all its vulnerable points; then covering 
it with its usual armour, made them again 
consider by what means they could best 
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give it a mortal wound. Arrows, javeli 
and very long spears were fabricated for the 
purpose of attack, and soldiers were trained 
to advance in two parties, one in front, and 
one in the rear, so as to distract the creature's 
attention. Ceesar’s victory at Thapsus wag 
the consequence of these arrangements. §o 
well had the Roman soldiers been trained, 
that a veteran, in the heat of this battle | 
having been seized by the trunk of an elephant, 
and lifted into the air, to be furiously disposed 
of by a second movement, the soldier, with 
great presence of mind, instantly made a slash 
with his sword across the trunk, and followed 
up his blows till the elephant loosed his hold 
and retreated with loud cries. Horsemen | 
were also trained to attack the elephants, and 
corps ofslingers. The latter, however, wereof | 
little avail against the creature ; but they were 
very useful in knocking the conductor off his 
“perch,” and so leaving the elephant without 
his accustomed guide. Subsequently, a variety 
of equally ingenious and hideous devices were | 
adopted to compete with the war-elephants 
of Oriental armies. Soldiers were cased in 
armour covered with sharp spikes, so that 
the elephants could not seize them with their 
trunks, and such a soldier being armed with 
an axe would often succeed in hamstringing 
his ponderous foe. Carrobalistas—a sort of 
engine for heaving large stones and pieces of 
rock—were sometimes brought against the 
elephants ; but it was found very difficult to 
hit them when they were in motion, both from 
the rude nature of the engine, and also that the 
elephants were adroit, and well understood a 
“dodge.” Torches, fiery darts, and javelins 
with lighted combustibles affixed to them, 
were employed with great success; but the 
most effective of all means of terrifying the 
war-elephants was put into operation when 
Khosroo the Great was besieging Edessa. His 
elephants, with their towers, had advanced 
close to the ramparts, so as to enable the men 
in them to throw a platform from the top, on to 
the walls, across which the soldiers, by means of 
ladders up to the towers, were preparing to 
ascend, when a Roman soldier suddenly = 
sed to the general that a live hog should be 
ung out over the walls in the face of the 
elephants. This was done, and the whirling 
and kicking hog instantly screaming ten 
thousand murders, put the elephants into such 
consternation, that they turned about and fled 
away with towers and men and ladders, and 
nothing could induce them to advance again 
to the assault. The manceuvre of “the hog” 
was horribly performed when Antipater be- 
sieged Megara with a great phalanx of ele- 
phants. The Megareans smeared a number 
of hogs with resin and gum, and setting them 
on fire, drove them all, like so many shrieking 
flames, among the ranks of the besiegers; 
whereat the elephants instantly fled with cries 
of horror—and no great disgrace to them 
neither. Most of the horses followed their 
example, 
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To those who are desirous of further par- 

ticulars on the numerous battles among the 

| successors of Alexander,—among the Romans, 

the Carthaginians, and the later nations of the 

East, in wiich elephants were employed, we 

| ean recommend the work of Colonel Armandi, 

| asone full of curious, entertaining, and learned 
| information. 

The use of elephants in armies was aban- 
doned from a variety of causes, not the least 
of which was the difficulty of obtaining a sup- 
| ply, to say nothing of the amount of pro- 
_ yender required to be carried to feed them 
during a long march. The very sight of these 
animals in process of time became uncommon, 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
first of these animals which was seen in Italy 
was sent by the Caliph Haroun Alraschid as 
a present to Charlemagne, who so highly 
| esteemed the gift, that he named the creature 
| Aboul-Abbas, after the first caliph of the race 
| of the Abbassides. This almost equals the 

“Pure King,” and the “ Wonderful ‘King ” of 
the royal enthusiast of Siam. 

In their social relations, the ancestors of Bibi 
| Sahibeh must be regarded as objects of con- 
| siderable interest, and even of admiration,— 
_ whether we regard them as ministering to 
_ the grandeur of state occasions, to the luxuries 
and amenities of private life, or in the more 
arduous capacity of theatrical performers. In 
the festive games given by Germanicus, we 
learn from Elian, that they often enacted a 
sham fight with excellent intelligence and 
| effect, that they danced the Pyrrhic, and, to 
crown all, enacted a pantomine. This is 
seriously asserted by the above historian ; but 
we must, of course, understand that it bore no 
| resemblance to our modern pantomines, in 
| which the presentation of the parts of Harle- 
quin and Columbine would have been too 
much to expect of the most accomplished 
elephant. Pliny gives an account of a scene 
enacted by them, in which four of them carried 
a fifth in a litter, who represented a lady 


their food from large plates of gold and silver, 
with portentous gravity, that excessively 
delighted the spectators. But the master- 
feat of all, is related by Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi. 
2, 3.), and by Suetonius (Nero, 1, and 
Galba, 6.), both of whom assure us that 
an elephant danced on the tight-rope! He 
walked up a slanting tight-rope, from the 
bottom of the arena to the top of the amphi- 
theatre ; and, on one great occasion, a man was 
found daring enough, and confident enough 
in the performer's skill, to sit upon his back 
while he made the perilous ascent. The 
dreadfully careful expression of the elephant’s 
countenance, while doing this, must have been 
both painful and interesting to the highest 
degree. If we must believe this story—and 
we confess that it is difficult—we would sug- 
gest that the elephant, having four legs, might 





taking the air, after having been in a delicate | 
situation, Othersranged themselves in a seated | 
posture at a great banquet table, and eat) 
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have been allowed two tight-ropes, placed 
side by side, in which case the thing seems 
possible. We are not told if he held a great 
balancing-pole in his proboscis, though it is 
probable that he did, and derived the usual 
assistance from it. 

The erudite author of the article in the 
“ Foreign Quarterly,” previously quoted, in- 
forms us that Emanuel, King of Portugal, in 
1514, made a present of an elephant to Pope 
Leo X. The animal had been so well trained 
for the occasion, that the moment he was 
ushered into the presence of his Holiness, he 
made three distinct genuflexions, to the great 
astonishment and delight of the Pope, and all 
present. This was, indeed, an elephant !—an 
unexpected convert to the Holy See. Many 
poems in Latin and Italian were made on the 
occasion. Most extraordinary care was taken of 
the “ Wonderful King ;” nevertheless, he died, 
after a few months, and his demise is thus re- 
corded in very exquisite Latin, in the Zpis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum, t. 1., p. 305. Franc., 
1757. We cannot refrain from quoting the 
original :— 


“ Vos bene audivistis qualiter Papa habuit unum 
magnum animal quod vocatum fuit elephas, et 
habuit ipsum in magno honore, et valde amavit 
illud. Nunc igitur debetis scire quod tale animal 
est mortuum. Et quando fuit infirmum, tune 
Papa fuit in magna tristitia, ev vocavit medicos 
plures, et dixit eis: ‘Si est possibile, sanate mihi 
elephas.’ Tune fecerunt magnam diligentiam, et 
viderunt ei urinam, et dederunt ei unam purga- 
tionem que constat quinque centum aureos: sed 
tamen elephas est mortuum, et Papa dolet multum, 
et dicunt quod daret mille ducatos pro elephas ; 
quia fuit mirabile animal, habens longum rostrum 
in magna quantitate; et quando vidit Papam, 
tune geniculavit, et dixit cum terribili voce, Bar, 
bar, bar /” 


The following translation, in the form of a 
little poem, was politely given by Professor 
| Forbes, for the entertainment of the ladies 
| present at the conversazione :— 


“You have, no doubt, heard that his 
Holiness possessed a huge animal which was 
called an ‘ Elephant,’ and held him in high 
honour, and loved him immensely. 

“ Now, therefore, you are to learn that this 
animal is dead. 

“And when it was ailing, the Pope was in 
great tribulation, and summoned many doctors 
to his presence, and said to them :—‘If it be 
possible, restore the elephant to health for 
me!’ 

“Then, made the doctors a great to-do,— 
examined his crystal matula, and adminis- 
tered a black draught, which cost five hun- 
dred crowns of gold (as the doctors declared). 

“But, notwithstanding, the elephant is 
dead ! 

“And the Pope cried a good deal; and 
they say that he would have given a thousand 
ducats for such another elephant—because he 
was a wonderful creature, having a long snout 
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in great abundance, and when he saw his 
Holiness he sank on his knees, and exclaimed, 
with a terrible voice, ‘ Bar / bar! bar !’” 

After all the scenes of historical magni- 
ficence, of warlike terror and skill, all the 
luxury, and all the artistic feats, which were 
discussed at the conversazione, it may now be 
a pleasing a to descend to the less ex- 
citing but equally interesting domestic scenes 
of private life, as displayed in the persons of 
Bibi Sahibeh and her daughter, who had 
issued “cards” of invitation on the present 
occasion. 

The fair of Cawnpore, in Bengal, which 
took place last August, is a general mart 
where natives of castes assemble for the 
purpose of sale and barter of all sor's of 

uce. It is just outside the walls, and 
Sate two days. The chief objects of attrac- 
tion are muslins, coarse gaudy-coloured cloths, 
and calicoes, horses, camels, buffaloes, zebra- 
cows, fruit, rice, grain, and sweetmeats. 

A party of a dozen Hindoo hunters 
brought into the fair, when at its height, a 
couple of elephants which they had captured 
in the jungle. One of them, who was preg- 
nant at the time, was ridden into the fair by 
a Hindoo, and all the hunters showed her a 
marked attention. Need we say that this 
was Bibi Sahibeh—otherwise, the Widow 
Khatimeh—for the elephant who accompanied 
her was not her spo in, alas! sometime 


; spouse—slain, 
before in the jungle—but another female, 
though of far less note and pretensions. 
Another Hindoo now mounted the neck of 
the second elephant, and the two were ridden 
about the fair, until they were purchased by 
Mr. Wallace, a great dealer in horses in those 


parts. He placed them in charge of his 
grooms, and roped them near his tent for 
the night. At half-past ten p.m. everybody 
retired to his tent and went to sleep, except 
the watchman, who constantly patroled round 
the outside with a sword and a brace of 
pistols—a necessary proceeding, as the labours 
of hunters, and the gold of purchasers, are 
not unfrequently wasted in consequence of 
the adroitness and daring of certain native 
thieves. During his watch this man observed 
signs of uneasiness in Bibi Sahibeh which 
caused him to announce to Mr. Wallace the 
pleasing intelligence that a very important 
event could not be far distant. At two 
o'clock a. m., the encampment, as usual, broke 
up, —— march nee This con- 
tinued till four ; again they paused ; and again 
they proceeded. This eiheasatls nO of 
travelling continued for some days, but with 
additional periods of rest, in consideration of 
the important event which was continually 
expected. In brief, Mr. Wallace announced 
that, pong had a little private conversation 
with Bibi Sahibeh, he had resolved to make 
a halt for three weeks. 

The encampment was near a little village 
which afforded very good ground—plenty of 
grass and shade. Here the elephants were 
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fed on grassand “ elephant leaf,” which is the 

foliage of a large tree, and is usually collected | 
by the elephants themselves on a march, under | 
the direction of their attendant. They break 

off as many branches as are wanted, with | 
their proboscis, and lay them in segelee 
heaps on the ground. The keeper then loads | 
each elephant’s back with his provender, | 
and they return to camp. On the present 

occasion this service was performed for both | 
by the other female elephant, as Bibi Sahibeh, 

alias the widow Khatimeh, had become, by | 
this time, a happy mother, and was sedulously | 
engaged in affectionate care of her daughter, | 
the swarthy young personage who now trots | 
before you in the “Gardens” of the English | 
metropolis, and, though only six months old, | 
looks a century in the face. 

In a fortnight the march was resumed, and | 
so fully was the strength of the mother reno- | 
vated, that twenty-two miles were performed | 
the first day. But her daughter did not walk | 
this distance. She was lifted by two men 
into a cart, with the consent of Bibi, who | 
carefully and watchfully followed close behind, | 
touching her every now and then to assure | 
her of her guardian presence, and sometimes | 
walking for miles with her trunk laid affec- | 
tionately upon the little one’s back. Inthe | 
space of thirteen days they reached Calcutta, | 
but were left at Mr. Cox’s bungalow, some | 
three miles distant, as elephants are not | 
permitted to enter the city. They were | 
shipped in due course. 

At first, the two elder elephants were | 
placed side by side in the vessel, as it was | 
thought they might like each other’s com | 
pany ; but one evening the other female took | 
the liberty of “smelling the calf”—as though | 
she would have said, “I once had a daughter | 
myself; let me see if- ?” Whereat Bibi, 
who perfectly understood what was passing | 
in her mind, let drive at her with one tusk 
so violent a blow that the tusk was broken 
against the backbone of the offender, who | 
nearly rolled overboard. After this, it was | 
deemed advisable to place the two elder | 
ladies on opposite sides of the ship. They | 
had a prosperous voyage to England without | 
further accident. 

Bibi Sahibeh is of the finest Asiatic breed. | 
You may see it in the noble edifice of her | 
forehead ; you may see it, in the very old- | 
looking face of her infant daughter. The | 
outline of the head and countenance of an | 
Asiatic elephant, is declared by the best judges | 
to present as great a difference to that of the | 
African elephant as there is between a Eu- | 
ropean and a Negro. Be it also observed, that | 
nearly all the great elephantine events which 
have just been described, in affairs of state, in 
war, in histrionic art, and general skill, have | 
related, almost entirely, to the Asiatic races. 

In England it is to be feared that, however | 
large a sum of money may be given for & 
fine elephant, we are apt to value it for its | 
rarity, without sufficiently appreciating its | 
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historical and poetical associations. We do 
| not venture this opinion because we would 
ask of any visitor to emulate the feeling of the 
| royal enthusiast of Siam; nor do we even 
|| object to the domestic sight of a private gen- 
| tleman’s nursery being transplanted to an 
elephant’s back (where whilom rose a tower), 
| as he gravely perambulates the narrow wind- 
|| ing walks of the astonished “ Gardens ;” but 
we cannot quite reconcile our high feelings of 
his ancient dignity with the continual pre- 
sentation of pennyworths of little dirty cakes 
and quarters of sleepy oranges. We feel—it 
may be a weakness—yet we do feel, that it 
rather partakes of the same spirit which has 
corrupted (so Professor Key assured us in a 
recent Lecture on Philology) the majestic sign 
of the Elephant and Castle—into the Pig and 
Whistle. The latter sign is to be found in 
| Liverpool, and as a curious instance of the 
| corruption of language, the Professor informed 
| us that it had originally possessed the high 
and ancient title aforesaid. , 
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Att the world—that is to say, myself and 
| about fifty of my acquaintances—were in 
| Paris. It was Easter, and a great gathering 

of the idleness of all nations was making an 
| exhibition of itself in the Champs Elysées, 

assisting at the féte of Longehamps. This 
festivity—it is as well to say, for the benefit of 
| the “general reader,” who is never supposed 
to know anything—is an assemblage of the 
élite of society, or of anybody, in fact, who 
/ can make a show of belonging to that 
favoured class—at which the fashions for the 
| ensuing summer are understood to be settled 
_ and arranged. Feeble-minded persons never 
| dream of giving orders to their tailors or 
milliners until Longchamps has passed, Those 
| who are more bold appear, during these 
_ glorious three days, in the style which they 
believe to be most unexceptionable, according 
| to the prevailing taste of the most dis- 
tinguished of their acquaintance. There, 
| tested by a yet higher standard, very often 
find themselves miserably deceived; and, as 
may be supposed, an immense amount of 
admiration, envy, disappointment, and general 
disgust, is given and exchanged. The only 
persons who really seem to enjoy Longchamps 
(with the exception of the satirical writer, 
who, for obvious reasons, is in his element) 
are the common people, who, at a respectful 
distance from the principal promenade, divert 
themselves with shows, billiards, and con- 
— buffoonery, with a degree of indif- 
erence to public opinion almost dignified. 

I was “assisting,” then, at the fée of Long- 
champs, and, having bestowed two hours of 
time and two years of anxiety, that morning, 
in trying not to dress like a dandy, felt a 
secret pride in my appearance. In order, 
however, to appear careless and indifferent in 
this respect, I took possession of the dirtiest 
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and most weather-beaten of those little chairs 
which are such friends to flirtation and such 
foes to costume ; and prepared, not to make a 
voyage round the world, but to let the world 
make a voyage round me. 

The first half-hour of the Englishman at 
Longchamps is inevitably employed in won- 
dering what would be thought of the French 
— in Hyde Park—where the French 
gentlemen get all their broken-kneed nags— 
and why, while adopting the costume of the 
celebrated Mr. Chifney, they do not now and 
then emulate his horsemanship. I had dis- 
posed of all these speculations, and had been 
further amused by the contemplation of some 
more than usually absurd imitations of 
English attire among the men, when my eye 
fell upon a young Frenchman whom, I 
thought, I had met before. As he was 
dressed like an English groom, I knew him 
to belong to the most fashionable classes ; he 
was, besides, indulging in a very unequivocal 
yawn (Frenchmen do yawn now and then); 
and, further, evinced sufficient good taste to be 
tired of his own society. Our eyes met ; we 
recognised one another, and he seated him- 
self by my side. I had known him well in 
London, where he had been attached to the 
French Embassy, and had not seen him for 
more than a year ; having myself, during that 
time, been figuring among the blest in what, 
according to Mr. Emerson, is a “ Paradise 
of Fools”—in other words, I had been 
travelling. 

My friend having inquired after my health, 
in which he took no interest, and I after his 
family, whom I had never seen—having, in 
short, achieved the remainder of the amiable 
untruths necessary upon such occasions, we 
fell back upon nature, and by becoming 
mutually egotistical, contrived to throw some 
earnestness into the conversation. Amongst 
other things of which my friend (whom I 
will designate only by his baptismal name of 
Auguste) was anxious to tell me, was an 
adventure that happened to him immediately 
after my departure from London, and which 
had nearly made him a married man. 

Interested in any events that could have 
led to so serious a catastrophe, I pressed him 
to tell me “all about it,” being additionally 
desirous to hear when he informed me that 
his story would occupy but a very short time. 
Moreover, Auguste ta not, like many story- 
telling Frenchman, talk like a newspaper 
feuilleton ; indeed he was half an Englishman 
in language and turn of thought. 

“Tt was not two days after you left 
London,” he commenced, “that I first made 
the acquaintance of the celebrated English 
beauty, Miss Walsingham, whom I remember 
you had been vainly attempting to meet for 
some two or three months. As a general 
rule, one is of course disappointed with cele- 
brated beauties ; but in this case it was the 
reverse. She had every grace that the fairest 
of complexions, the bluest of eyes, and, above 
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all, the most golden of all golden hair could 
bestow. Her hair, in fact, was her great 
attraction, as much from its peculiarity, as 
from its extreme beauty. There were more 
verses written about this same hair in the 
course of a fortnight, than the magazines 
could publish in a twelvemonth—even if they 
had all editors as insane as *s; amd more, 
therefore, than the concentrated blockheadism 
of a century could be persuaded to read. 
Our acquaintance was commenced at a ball, 
and the mutual impression seemed favourable. 
Isabel was most grateful that I did not talk 
about either the weather, the opera, or the 
hippopotamus ; and, above all, that I did not 
flatter—mark the last, for it has a fatal sig- 
nificance. I certainly did not flatter, not 
being addicted to painting lilies, or perfuming 
violets. Half-an-hour’s conversation made 
me her friend—a quadrille, her admirer—a 
polka, her adorer—and a waltz, her slave. 

“Obtaining permission to call the next 
day was an easy matter ; and I found it not 
very difficult to gain a satisfactory response 
to my first whispered wishes. When, how- 
ever, these wishes passed beyond that sacred 
boundary, and openly assumed the form of 
‘intentions,’ our course of love assumed its 

roverbial aspect: from a bowling-green it 

ecame a race-course, and from a race-course, 
a steeple-chase, with the church almost in- 
visible. It was necessary, in the first place, 
to persuade my father-in-law elect that all 
Frenchmen are not of necessity either beggars 
or swindlers ; and these facts were not esta- 
blished, as far as my own case was concerned, 
without the production of certain satisfactory 
title-deeds, and the sacrifice of a no less satis- 
factory moustache. Nor were these arrange- 
ments facilitated by the circumstances that 
my notary was innocent of English, and that 
the French language had apparently been 
given to Mr. Walsingham (to pervert the 
saying of Talleyrand) for the purpose of 
concealing his thoughts. 

“ These difficulties, however, were at length 
overcome; and everything was settled with as 
much certainty as is possible in a case where 
a young lady has yet a chance of changing 
her mind. In an affair of the heart a sensible 
man would of course be ashamed of behaving 
otherwise than as an idiot ; and accordingly, 
for the next six weeks, I indulged in every 
ecstatic absurdity demanded by my situation ; 
I made myself as ridiculous, in short, as could 
be desired by the most exacting of fiancées, or 
the most satirical of friends. 

“Matters were thus proceeding pleasantly 
for all parties, when an unfortunate accident 
—that is to say, a maiden aunt of my Isabel’s 
—came to interrupt our felicity. Miss Diana 
Walsingham, the lady in question, was ill- 
tempered and seventy—therefore she was 
disliked ; but Miss Diana was rich and rheu- 
matic—therefore she was caressed. Miss 
Diana was going to Paris—nobody knew why, 
probably not herself. Miss Diana felt, 
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naturally, the responsibility of travelling 
alone, and was looking about her for a com- | 
panion. She appeared to be literally running 
up and down stairs in search of one, and ag 
fate would have it, fastened like a vulture 
upon Isabel, who was reading Tennyson in 
the back drawing-room. Isabel must be her 
travelling companion. There should be no 
excuse. The marriage could easily (easily !) 
be postponed for a few weeks. If it was in- 
convenient for Isabel, surely she might be 
amiable enough to yield sometimes to her 
aunt, who had never asked her a favour 
before ; and especially as Isabel had reason to 
be especially grateful in that quarter, as the 
lawyer, who had recently drawn up a certain 
will, could testify—and a great deal more to 
the same effect. In the end, then, despite my 
remonstrances and Isabel’s tears, and our joint 
surrender of all expectations—which we 
devoutly wished at the bottom of the sea—it 
was agreed by the unanimous prudence of the 
remainder of the family, that the despotic old 
lady should be obeyed. At this point, rather 
than be taken by storm, we wisely resolved 
to surrender, and my next endeavour was to 
find an excuse for proceeding to Paris myself. 
Accordingly, I gently insinuated my wishes 
to our secretary, who breathed them in a 
mild whisper to his principal, by whom the pro- 
position was received ina spiritof as profound 
disapprobation as a diplomatist can venture 
toindulge in. What could Monsieur be dream- 
ing of? and what attention had he been 
bestowing upon the political events of the last 
few weeks ? At a period when a hostile fleet 
was in the Aigean, when Athens was in a 
state of blockade, and notes couched in the 
most hostile terms of diplomatic courtesy 
were being daily exchanged between the 
agents of two powerful European courts, the 
withdrawal of Monsieur from the scene of his 
official labours could admit of but one inter- 
pretation, and might lead to most disastrous 
results—no less than lighting the flame of 
war from the Baltic to the Bosphorus, &c. 

“Now, I entertained a private opinion, that 
the official labours in question might, possibly, 
be conducted without my assistance, consider- 
ing that I never performed any duties much 
more arduous than being civil to female diplo- 
matists, and waltzing with the twenty-second 
cousins of persons who were acquainted with 
others who were supposed to be likely, some 
day, to attain political influence. Neverthe- 
less, I had had too much experience of official 
life to have an opinion of my own, and yielded 
the point accordingly. 

“Everything must have an end—even a 
young lady’s preparations for a journey. Ac- 
cordingly, after a trance of about ten days, 
I was aroused to consciousness by a rough 
voice observing that ‘if that party didn’t 
make haste and land, he asl be carried 
across.’ It seems I was at Dover, bidding 
a last adieu to my Isabel on board the boat, 
which was a few minutes after cutting its 
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way into deep water, leaving me disconsolate 
on the pier, forgetful in my grief of friends, 
home, religion, or the Foreign Office—forgetful 


| even that I had been called a ‘party ’—an 


insult which, under other circumstances, would 
be alone sufficient to drive me to despair. 
“T now waited—I need not say impatiently 


| —-for the announcement of her safe arrival— 


| me, and left me a free man. 


for the sweet little illegible note that was to 
convey such glad tidings. To my astonishment, 
I received not a line, not an intimation. In 
vain did I write to an address in Paris which 
had been left me—I received no reply. The 
Walsingham family were all out of town— 
had gone I knew not whither—so I could gain 
no information in that quarter. It happened, 
however, that political events—as you may 
remember—took a certain turn which re- 
moved the restriction hitherto imposed upon 
I need not say 
that I availed myself immediately of my 
freedom, and hurried over to Paris. The 
very first persons whom I met in the Champs 
Elysées (without counting some ten thousand 
strangers) on the day of my arrival, were 
the very ladies I sought. They were sittin 
very ne in an open carriage, an 
close by the little refreshment house up there 
looked me full in the face. I ran towards 
them—that is to say, I hastened my steps a 
little more than is considered correct in the 
Champs Elysées—expecting the carriage to 
stop. What was my surprise to see them 
pass on without honouring me with the 
slightest look or gesture of recognition ! I must 
have looked somewhat absurd for a few 
seconds—standing with my hat in my hand, 
gazing at Isabel’s golden hair, as it set, like a 
sun, behind a cloud of vehicles. I thought at 
the time that Isabel looked somewhat agitated, 
but I have since remembered that ladies can 
“4 sullen, and that the carriage hada pink 
ning. 

“What did I do then? you ask. I did not 
scamper after the carriage and throw myself 
under the wheels; such proceedings belong 
only to the rites of Juggernaut, and the 
writings of fashionable novelists, I did what 
most sensible men, who entertain any respect 
for their pantaloons and social position, would 
have done. I ate an ice, and wondered what 
the deuce it all meant. Returning home, 
however, I addressed a letter—full of point 
and passion—to Isabel, demanding the cause 
of her conduct to me in the morning. The 
next day I received a ‘correctly cold’ epistle 
from the elder lady, informing me, that, ‘as 
it was impossible to mistake my very mis- 
chievous pleasantry for anything short of 
an intentional insult, it was the wish of 
Miss Walsingham to cease any further cor- 
respondence, &c. Mystery upon mystery. 
I wrote again, and this time—and the next, 
and the next—received no reply. 

“In despair—that is to say, very much 
puzzled and annoyed—I quitted Paris, and 
took up my quarters in a pretty little village a 
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few miles off, for the double purpose of in- 
dulging my grief and allowing my moustache 
to grow again. While lingering over a late 
breakfast that morning, I took up a number 
of ‘Galignani,’ and my eye at once fell upon 
a paragraph in which I could not doubt my- 
self to be interested. 

“The writer set forth in an impertinent sort 
of style, which he doubtless considered very 
lively and clever, that ‘considerable amuse- 
ment had been created in high circles, both 
in London and Paris, by the eccentricity of 
a young Frenchman, not very recently con- 
nected with the Embassy of the Republic in 
London ;’ that this gentleman was betrothed 
to a young English lady, who, having occasion 
to visit France, was, on landing in that 
country, discovered to have no resemblance 
to the person described in her passport (which 
was a special document from the French 
Embassy in London, intended to secure the 
bearer every respect and attention) ; that, in 
consequence of this fact, and the unsettled 
state of the diplomatic relations between the 
two countries, the lady had been arrested, 
under suspicions of a nature to which it was 
unnecessary (in the opinion of the writer) 
more pate to allude, and was released 
only after considerable delay, and the establish- 
ment of her identity through the mediation of 
the English Ambassador. 

“But the most amusing part of the whole 
affair, according to ‘Galignani,’ was the 
personal description which had been the cause 
of the contre-temps, The eyes of the lady, upon 
paper, were ‘ bleus comme le ciel’—upon her 
face, they were a very ordinary grey. The 
written authority gave her a Grecian nose— 
the authorities of the Custom-house were 
inclined to think it retroussé. In the one case 
her mouth was ‘trés petite’—in the other it 
was generally considered a moderate size. 
Nor would the matter-of-fact gendarme be 
persuaded that the neat little figure of the 
lady was a ‘taille superbe ;’ and as for her 
hair being ‘dorés comme un ange, he pro- 
nounced it, at-once, to be a clear and unmis- 
takeable red. 

“The mystery was revealed, and I never felt 
so ridiculous in all my life. I need scarcely 
tell you that in my enthusiasm I had taken 
upon myself the subordinate office of filling 
up the passport ; and there is even less reason 
to add that I had better have left that depart- 
ment to the clerk. The fact is, that a lover 
does not—nor is it desirable that he should— 
see with the same eyes as a Custom-house 
official.” 

Auguste concluded with this wise reflec- 
tion. 

“Tf you had told me in the beginning,” said 
I, “that the young lady’s hair was red, I 
might have given you an interesting piece of 
information long ago—that she is again in 
Paris, and will probably drive past us in a 
few minutes. A dozen men have been telling 
me this morning of an amazing English 
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beauty, with most delightful scarlet locks, 
who must be identieal with your heroine. 
See, she is coming now.” : roe 

As I spoke, an o carriage and pair 
rattled ae It a ovuined a lady and 
gentleman—the former all smiles, the latter 
all admiration. ; 

“°Tis she,” cried Auguste, “but not gutte so 
handsome, I think, as I once believed her. 
But who is that hideous-looking person by 
her side ?” 

“T should have told you,” I answered, 
“that Miss Walsingham is just married to 
the richest and ugliest Englishman in Paris. 
He is forty-five, and—never flatters !” 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER V. 


Upon the ground where the brave Harold 
fell, William the Norman afterwards founded 
an abbey, which, under the name of Battle 
Abbey, was a rich and splendid place through 
many a troubled year, though now it is a gre 
ruin, overgrown with ivy. But the first wor. 
he had to do was to conquer the English 
thoroughly ; and that, as you know by this 
time, was hard work for any man. 

He ravaged several counties ; he burned 
and plundered many towns; he laid waste 
scores upon scores of miles of pleasant 
country ; he destroyed innumerable lives ; 
and at length Sriganp, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with other representatives of the cler, 
and the people, went to his camp, and su 
mitted to him. Epaar, the insignificant son 
of Edmund Ironside, was proclaimed King 
by others, but nothing came of it. He 
fied to Scotland afterwards, where his sister, 
who was young and beautiful, married the 
Scottish King. Edgar himself was not im- 
portant enough for anvbody to care much 
about him. 

On Christmas Day William was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, under the title of 
WiLuiamM THE First; but he is best known 
as WILLIAM THE Conqueror. It was a 
strange coronation. One of the bishops who 
performed the ceremony asked the Nor- 
mans, in French, if they would have Duke 
William for their king? They answered 
Yes. Another of the bishops put the same 
question to the Saxons, in English. They, 
too, answered Yes, with a loud shout. The 
noise being heard by a guard of Norman 
horse-soldiers outside, was mistaken for re- 
sistance on the part of the English. The 
guard instantly set fire to the neighbouring 
houses, and a tumult ensued, in the midst of 
which the King, being left alone in the Abbey, 
with a few priests (and they all being ina ter- 
rible a together), was hurriedly crowned. 
When the crown was placed upon his head, 
he swore to govern the English as well as the 
best of their own monarchs. I dare say you 
think, as I do, that if we except the Great 
Alfred, he might pretty easily have done that. 
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Numbers of the English nobles had been 


killed in the last disastrous battle. Their 
estates, and the estates of all the nobles who 
had fought against him there, King William 
seized upon, and gave to his own Norman 
knights and nobles. Many great English 
families of the present time acquired their 
English lands in this way, and are very proud 
of it. 

But, what is got by force must be main- 
tained by force. These nobles were obliged | 
to build castles all over England, to defend 
their new property ; and, do what he would, | 
the King could neither soothe nor quell the | 
nation as he wished. He dually intro- | 
duced the Norman language and the Norman | 
customs ; yet, for a long time, the great body | 
of the English remained sullen and revenge. | 
ful. On his going over to Normandy, to visit | 
his subjects there, the oppressions of his half- | 
brother, Opo, whom he left in charge of his | 
English kingdom, drove the. people mad, | 
The men of Kent even invited over, to take | 
een of Dover, their old enemy Count | 

ustace of Boulogne, who had led the fray | 
when the Dover man was slain at his own | 
fireside. The men of Hereford, aided by the | 
Welsh, and commanded by a chief, named 
Epric tHe WI», drove the Normans out of | 
their county. Some of those who had been | 
dispossessed of their lands, banded together in 
the North of England; some, in Scotland; | 
some, in the thick woods and marshes; and | 
whensoever they could fall upon the Normans, | 
or upon the English who had submitted to | 
the Recnann. they fought, despoiled, and | 
murdered, like the desperate outlaws that | 
they were. Conspiracies were set on foot | 
for a general massacre of the Normans, 
like the old massacre of the Danes. In short, | 
the English, rendered furious by their injuries, 
were in a murderous mood all through the | 
kingdom. 

King William, fearing he might lose his | 
conquest, came back, and tried to pacify the 
London people by soft words. He then set | 
forth to repress the country people by stern | 
deeds. Among the towns which he besiege | 
and where he killed and maimed the inhabit- | 
ants without any distinction, sparing none, | 
young or old, armed or unarmed, were Oxford, | 
Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Lin- 
coln, York. In all these places, and in many 
others, fire and sword worked their utmost | 
horrors, and made the land dreadful to | 
behold. The streams and rivers were dis- 
colored with blood ; the sky was blackened | 
with smoke ; the fields were wastes of ashes; | 
and the waysides were heaped up with dead. 
Such are the fatal results of conquest and | 
ambition! Although William was a h | 
and angry man, I do not suppose that he 
deliberately meant to work this shocking 
ruin, when he invaded England. But, what 
he had got by the strong hand, he could only 
keep by the strong hand, and, in so doing, he 

e England a great grave. 
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Two sons of Harold, by name Epmunp and 
Gopwin, came over from Ireland, with some 
ships, against the Normans, but were de- 
feated. This was scarcely done, when the 
outlaws in the woods. so harassed York, that 
the Governor sent to the King for help. The 
| King despatched a general and a large force 
| to occupy the town of Durham. The Bishop 
| of that place met the general outside the town, 
and warned him not to enter, as he would be 
| in danger there. The general cared nothing 
for the warning, and went in with all his men. 
| That night, on every hill within sight of 
| Durham, signal fires were seen to blaze. en 
| the morning dawned, the English, who had 
| assembled in great strength, forced the gates, 
| rushed into the town, and slew the Normans 
| every one. The English afterwards besought 
| the Danes to come and help them. The 
| Danes came, with two hundred and forty 
| ships. The outlawed nobles joined them ; 
| they captured York, and drove the Nor- 
| mans out of that city. Then, William bribed 
| the Danes to go away, and took such ven- 
|| geance on the English, that all the former 

fire and sword, smoke and ashes, death and 
|| ruin, were nothing compared with it. In 
melancholy songs, and doleful stories, it was 
| still sung and told by cottage fires on winter 
| evenings, a hundred years afterwards, how, 
| in those dreadful days of the Normans, there 
was not, from the River Humber to the 
| River Tyne, one inhabited village left, or one 
cultivated field—how there was nothing but 
| a dismal ruin, where the human creatures 
| and the beasts lay dead together, 
| The outlaws had, at this time, what they 
| ealled a Camp of Refuge, in the midst of the 
|, fens of Cambridgeshire. Protected by those 
| marshy grounds which were difficult of ap- 
| proach, they lay among the reeds and rushes, 
| and were hidden by the mists that rose up 
| from the watery earth. Now, there also was, 
_ at that time, over the sea in Flanders, an 
| Englishman named Herewarp, whose father 
had died in his absence, and whose property 
| had been given to a Norman. hen he 
| heard of this wrong that had been done him, 
| from such of the exiled English as chanced to 
|| wander into that country, he longed for re- 
| venge ; and joining the outlaws in their camp 
| of refuge, became their commander. He was 
|| 80 good a soldier, that the Normans supposed 
| him to be aided by enchantment. William, 
| even after he had made a road three miles in 
| length across the Cambridgeshire marshes, 
| 02 purpose to attack this supposed enchanter, 
thought it necessary to engage an imposing old 
_ woman, who pretended to be a sorceress, to 
| come and do a little enchantment in the royal 
| cause. For this purpose she was pushed on 
| before the troops in a wooden tower; but 
| Hereward very soon disposed of this unfor- 
| tunate sorceress by burning her, tower and 
all. The monks of the convent of Ely, near at 
hand, however, who were fond of good living, 
and who found it very uncomfortable to have 
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the country blockaded, and their supplies of 
meat and drink cut off, showed the King a 
secret way of surprising the camp. So, Here- 
ward was soon defeated. Whether he after- 
wards died quietly, or whether he was killed, 
after killing sixteen of the men who attacked 
him (as some old rhymes relate that he did), 
I cannot say. His defeat put an end to the 
Camp of Refuge, and, very soon afterwards, 
the g, victorious both in Scotland and in 
England, quelled the last rebellious English 
noble. e then surrounded himself with 
Norman lords enriched by the property of 
English nobles; had a great survey made of 
all the land in England, which was entered. 
as the property of its new owners, on a 
roll called Doomsday Book; obliged the 
people to put out their fires and candles at 
a certain hour every night, on the ringing of 
a bell, which was called The Curfew ; intro- 
duced the Norman dresses and manners; 
made the Normans masters everywhere, and 
the English, servants ; turned out the English 
bishops, and put Normans in their places; 
and showed himself to be the Conqueror 
indeed. 

But, even with his own Normans, he had a 
restless life. They were always hungering 
and thirsting for the riches of the English ; 
and the more he gave, the more they wanted. 
His __ were as greedy as his soldiers. 
We know of only one Norman who plainly 
told his master, the King, that he had come 
with him to England to do his duty as a 
faithful servant, and that my sed taken by 
force from other men had no charms for him. 
His name was Guibert. We should not 
forget his name, for it is good to remember 
cant to honor honest men. 

Besides all these troubles, William the Con- 
queror was troubled by quarrels among his 
sons. He had three living. Robert, called 
Currnoss, because of his short legs; WILLIAM, 
called Rurvs or the Red, from the colour of 
his hair ; and Henry, fond of learning, and 
called, in the Norman language, BEaucLERc, 
or Fine Scholar. When Robert grew up, he 
asked of his father the government of Nor- 
mandy, which he had nominally possessed, as a 
child, under his mother, Maritpa. The King 
refusing to grant it, Robert became jealous 
and discontented, and happening one day, 
while in this temper, to be ridiculed by bis 
brothers, who threw water on him from a 
baleony as he was walking before the door, 
he drew his sword, rushed up stairs, and was 
only prevented by the King himself from 

utting them to death. That same night, he 

otly departed with some followers from his 
father’s court, and endeavoured to take the 
Castle of Rouen by surprise. Failing in this, 
he shut himself up in another Castle in Nor- 
mandy, which the King besieged, and where 
Robert, in a sally, one day unhorsed and nearly 
killed him without knowing who he was. His 
submission when he discovered his father, and 
the intercession of the queen and others, 
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reconciled them, but not soundly, for Robert 
soon strayed abroad, and went from court to 
court with his complaints. He was a gay, care- 
less, thoughtless fellow, spending all he got on 
musicians and dancers ; but his mother loved 
him, and often, against the King’s command, 
supplied him with money through a messenger 
named Samson. At length the incensed 
King swore that he would tear out Samson’s 
eyes; and Samson, thinking that his only 
hope of safety was in becoming a monk, 
became one, went on such errands no more, 
and kept his eyes in his head. 

All this time, from the turbulent day of his 
strange coronation, the Conqueror had been 
struggling, you see, at any cost of cruelty and 
bloodshed, to maintain what he had seized. All 
his reign, he struggled still, with the same 
object ever before him. He was a stern 
bold man, and he succeeded in it. 

He loved money, and was particular in his 
eating, but had only leisure to indulge one 
other passion, and that was his love of hunting. 
He carried it to such a height that he ordered 
whole villages and towns to be swept away to 
make forests for the deer. Not satisfied with 
sixty-eight Royal Forests, he laid waste an 
immense tract of country, to form another in 
Hampshire, called The New Forest. The 
many thousands of miserable peasants who 
saw their little houses pulled down, and them- 
selves and children turned into the open 
country without a shelter, detested him for 
this merciless addition to their many suffer- 
ings; and when, in the twenty-first year of 
his reign, (which proved to be the last) he 
went over to Rouen, England was as full 
of hatred against him as if every leaf on 
every tree in all his Royal Forests had been 
a curse upon his head. In the New Forest, 
his son Richard (for he had had four sons) 
had been gored to death by a Stag; and the 
people said that this so cruelly-made Forest 
would yet be fatal to others of the Con- 
queror’s race. 

He was engaged in a dispute with the King 
of France about some territory. While he 
stayed at Rouen negociating with that King 
he kept his bed and took medicines ; being 
advised by his physicians to do so, on account 
of having grown to an unwieldly size. Word 
being brought to him that the King of France 
made light of this, and joked about it, he 
swore in a great rage that he should rue his 
jests. He assembled his army, marched into 
the disputed territory, burnt—his old way! 
—the vines, the crops, and fruit, and set the 
town of Mantes on fire. But, in an evil 
hour ; for, as he rode over the hot ruins his 
horse setting his hoofs upon some burning 
embers, started, threw him forward against 
the pommel of the saddle, and gave him a 
mortal hurt. For six weeks he lay dying in 
a monastery near Rouen, and then made his 
will, giving England to William, Normandy 
to Robert, and five thousand pounds to 
Henry. And now, his violent deeds lay 
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heavy on his mind. He ordered money to be 
given to many English churches and monay- 
teries, and—which was much better repentance 
—released his prisoners of state, some of whom 
had been confined in his dungeons twenty years, 
It was a September morning, and the sun 
was rising, when the King was awakened | 
from slumber by the sound of a church bell, | 
“What bell is that ?” he faintly asked. They 
told him it was the bell of the chapel of Saint 
Mary. “I commend my soul,” said he, “to | 
Mary!” and died. 
Think of his name, The Conqueror, and then 
consider how he lay in death! The moment 
he was dead, his physicians, priests, and nobles, 
not knowing what contest for the throne 
might now take place, or what might happen | 
in it, hastened away, each man for himself 
and his own property; the mercenary servanis | 
of the court began to rob and plunder; the | 
body of the King, in the indecent strife, was | 
rolled from the bed, and lay, alone, for hours, | 
half naked on the ground. O Conqueror, of 
whom so many great names are proud now, of | 
whom so many great names thought nothing | 
then, it were better to have conquered one | 
true heart, than England ! 
By and bye, the priests came creeping in 
with prayers and candles ; and a good knight, | 
named HeErivin, undertook (which no one 
else would do) to convey the body to Caen, in 
Normandy, in order that it might be buried 
in Saint Stephen’s Church there, which the 
Conqueror had founded. But, fire, of which | 
he had made such bad use in his life, seemed 
to follow him of itself in death. A great con- | 
flagration broke out in the town when the 
body was placed in the church; and those | 
present running out to extinguish the flames, | 
it was once again left alone. 
It was not even buried in peace. It was | 
about to be let down, in its Royal robes, into 
a tomb near the high altar, in presence ofa 
great concourse of people, when a loud voice 
in the crowd cried out, “ This ground is mine! 
Upon it, stood my father’s house. This King 
despoiled me of both ground and house to | 
build this church. In the great name of Gop, | 
I here forbid his body to be covered with the 
earth that is my right!” The priests and 
bishops present, knowing the speaker's right, | 
and knowing that the King had often denied | 
him justice, paid him down sixty shillings | 
for the grave. Even then, the corpse was | 
not at rest. The tomb was too small, and 
they tried to force it in. It broke, a dreadful | 
smell arose, the people hurried out into the 
air, and, for the third time, it was left alone. 
Where were the Conqueror’s three sons, 
that they were not at their father’s burial? | 
Robert was lounging among minstrels, dancers, | 
and gamesters, in France or Germany. Henry 
was carrying his’ five thousand pounds safely | 
away in a convenient chest he had got made. | 
William the Red was hurrying to Englan 
to lay hands upon the Royal treasure 
the crown. 
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